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doms. Remember, when granting 
credit, that a Factédi/ report from 
your credit bureau helps hold 


loss to a minimum. 
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PAST DUE 
STICKER 


The Credit Bureau | 


| There is a Credit Bureau in I 

this community that keeps a 

| record of the manner in | 

| which you pay your bills. Its | 

| files are open to every credit | 
granter. 

As a cooperating member I 
| we furnish the Bureau a list | 
| of slow and unsatisfactory | 

accounts. If your past due | 

account is reported to them, 
lit may affect your credit | 
| record. 

_ Guard P aad credit by pay- 
ing all bills promptly. 





—_ 


This CREDIT BUREAU sticker 
carries an excellent educational 
Message and should be used on 
accounts more than 60 days past 
due. Order from your local 
Credit Bureau or National Office. 


Only $ZB5O a thousand 
“Er 
National Retail Credit Association 
Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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How a bad check artist 


prepares 


Roy Lee Martin 


CAN WALK into a store, hotel, office, or even a 

bank—and in nine times out of ten walk out with 
the cash. I never find it hard to locate somebody gulli- 
ble enough to accept my worthless check. I can fool the 
wariest businessman because I am an opportunist—and 
he does not expect to be defrauded. I play on his careless- 
ness, charity, sympathy and vanity—common traits in 
human nature, the same everywhere. 

Because mine is an undercover profession, the honest 
business world knows very little of how I and other 
kinky penmen operate. ‘There are three kinds of bad 
checks—each a deftly-executed swindle—but not hard 
to sidestep if proper precautions are taken. 

First is the fraudulent check written for a trifling 
amount against a nonexistent banking account. It 
represents a clever play on human nature. Kinky pen- 
men long ago discovered that most honest businessmen 
are gamblers, even if they will not openly admit it. This 
explains why the amount of the check, rather than the 
person who presents it, is usually given the most con- 
sideration; or, if not that, the first consideration. With 
his faked credentials and smooth tongue, the kinky pen- 
man has little chance to miss convincing his intended 
victim that the check is good. Such checks are, as a rule, 
passed by petty thieves. Professional penman play for 
large stakes and do not bother with checks for small 
amounts. 

Second is the forged check drawn against an actual 
account, and usually for a large sum of money. It is 
the work of professional penman, who work in mobs. 
They select a prosperous industrial center, set up their 


ROY LEE MARTIN is a nom de plume used 
by a former bad-check artist now serving a 
sentence in a state penitentiary. He has been 
given official permission to write this story to 
help honest businessmen guard against the 
wiles of those practicing his former means of 
livelihood. And his suggestions may be re- 
garded as coming from an expert. 

This is a copyrighted article. If any of our 
members are interested in reproducing this 
article, they should first contact the author’s 


agent, Ernest A. Dench, Ho-Ho-Kus, New 
Jersey.—Ed. 
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press, and run off a batch of worthless paper after first in- 
vestigating the check-cashing customs of the area. The 
signature on this type of check always discloses wavering, 
hesitant or cramped movement, for no penman has yet 
discovered a way of “transferring” a genuine signature 
without such telltale forgery signs. 

Third is the raised check, also for a large figure. This 
is a good check which has been tampered with by raising 
the amount. Only veteran professionals deal in raised 
checks. The process requires the highest skill, based on 
a thorough knowledge of inks, “safety” papers, mechanical 
check writers and expressly-devised tools. All this is 
painstakingly coordinated with a complete knowledge of 
the personal status of the potential victim. The raised 
check is the most dangerous to honest business, since the 
signature is genuine. The penman has little to fear if he 
does the rest of his work well. 


Professional Penmen are Efficient 


These professional penmen are efficient even if dis 
honest business units. Through circuitous means they 
secure bona fide “safety” paper. I personally know of 
paper dealers in some large cities who will, for a price, 
supply members of my former profession with the real 
McCoy in safety papers. For that matter, never did I 
have difficulty in obtaining any type of hard-to-get paper. 

Professional penmen are unusually well informed as to 
the various devices adopted by honest business to thwart 
their activities. The custom of switching the color of 
the check paper from week to week is known to profes 
sional penmen. They are also well acquainted with the 
practice of placing secret identification marks on checks. 
They are likewise aware of the use of identification disks 
used by large industrial corporations in handling the 
payroll by individual checks. 

Duplication of perforations made by mechanical check 
writers is child’s play. The professional check artists 
or penmen use a common steel file and later fill in the 
check paper indentations with vari-colored inks. Or 
he may have ground a hypodermic needle for this express 
purpose. I have known more than one associate to 
stretch the check paper across an open box and “‘jab” 
the required numerals and lettering into the paper with 
an ordinary needle. He can and does purchase standard 
mechanical check writers on the open market in normal 
times. He applies “certifying” stamps. He has found 
ways and means of copying or duplicating the most com- 
plicated printed checks—and this holds true of coppert- 
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The litho- 
When the occasion 
If he has to “age” 
the paper or ink, he washes the paper in coffee, and irons 
it dry with an ordinary household flatiron. 


plate etching of letters and figureheads. 
graphed process does not baffle him. 
warrants, he employs photography. 


On occasion 
he will use such a common soiler as dirt to create the 
authentic appearance of age. 


Potential signatures are frequently obtained through 
what seems to be an innocent request for information. 
In other words, the letter is so worded that the person 
at the receiving end feels obliged to reply. Many a 
time I have lulled victims or caught them unawares in 
obtaining the desired signatures. It was a simple matter 
to reproduce the signatures on my phony checks with 
either glass or tracing paper. Sometimes I attempted a 
freehand reproduction, later adding the necessary shading 
or flourishes. 


The writer of an out-and-out fraudulent check is 
partial to signatures which have a flourish. He does not 
do it to display his artistry. He does it because the 
psychology of the average victim is to be highly impressed 
by written flourishes. 


The kinky penman invariably presents his bad paper 
already endorsed. Naturally, he does not want to spend 
any more time than is necessary to complete the fraud 
in the business establishment. Equally important is that 
he cannot always trust to his own skill to apply endorse- 
ments under the watchful eyes of the victim. The pen- 
man’s fear is he may not make his handwriting different 
enough to allay suspicion. The risk is real enough if the 
penman is accustomed to the use of different pen points 
to disguise his script sufficiently to deceive a casual 
busy victim. 


and last, a crook, 
armed with implements, wits and a basic psychology to 


The professional penman is first, 
outwit the honest businessman. The professional pen- 
man tries to stay two laps ahead of anybody trying to 
match wits with him. When the professional penman 
fails to do so, the grim hand of the law reaches out—and 
that will explain why I am now behind prison bars. *** 


~~ —~s 
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How to Locate Skips and Collect (A. M. Tann- 
rath, 75 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois, 270 pages, 
$5.00). Through a scientific analysis of available facts, 
an unswerving determination, and close attention to de- 
tail, Mr. A. M. Tannrath has developed an almost com- 
pletely successful system of tracing defaulters, or those 
who skip town to evade their debts. For he is not only 
alert to accepted procedures, but he has made a study of 
the methods of skippers; and through a knowledge and 
experience gained in more than 25 years of tracing and 
collecting, he is qualified to offer his findings for the 
benefit of credit and collection men concerned with simi- 
lar problems. In this comprehensive survey, there are 
chapters describing actual experiences, and detailed 
analyses of the subject. He has been 95 per cent suc- 
cessful in “locates,” and 99 per cent on collection. One 
of the few debtors who escaped completely eluded him 
via the electric chair. 

q 

Twentieth Boston Conference on Distribution, 
1948 (Retail Trade Board, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, 80 Federal St., Boston 10, Massachusetts, 93 
pages, $3.90). Prefaced by messages from President 
Truman; Hon. Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; the Prime Ministers of Canada and Belgium; 
and the French Secretary of State, this report of the 
Boston Conference of 1948 contains speeches by execu- 
tives, educators, and other experts in the varied phases of 
business economy. Subjects treated in the October 25-26 
conference, and printed here, include discussions of tele- 
vision, small business, the trend in consumer purchasing 
power, an international trade program, major marketing 
trends, retailing, merchandising, fashions, textiles, «and 
the business outlook. Economic power and national re- 
sources were considered under the general conference 
theme, “Distribution in a Changing World.” 








Check Safeguards 


1. Put up a small sign bearing a facsimile finger- 
print, with this message: “Will you please finger- 
print the check you are presenting?” Hang this 
conspicuously over your cash register. The last 
thing the bad-check artist wants to leave with 
you is his fingerprint. 

2. Take your time—don’t be rushed. Make your 
check-cashing system a bit complicated. The 
crook fears delays; the honest customer won't 
resent it. 

3. Beware of credentials too readily offered; but 
make careful inquiries, based on local informa- 
tion. The kinky penman likely won’t know the 
answers. 

4. Examine checks closely, front and back. Any 
irregularity should arouse your suspicion—era- 
sures, blots, added shading on lettering, irregular 
depths of perforation marks. Look for shakiness 
or scrambling. Use a magnifying glass. 

5. Look at the markings, if a mechanical check 





writer has been used. These marks or perfora- 
tions should be perfect. Reject checks showing 
mechanical flaws. 

6. If the check has been endorsed in advance, re- 
quest that it be re-endorsed in your presence. 
Compare the signatures—compare them upside 
down. No two signatures are exactly alike, but 
upside down, characteristic patterns are revealed 
in true signatures. 

. Require personal identification—not initialed 
belts, watches, or lodge cards. Use your knowl- 
edge of human behavior—pay as much attention 

to the presenter of the check as to the check 

itself. 

If payroll checks are frequently presented, the 

businessmen of your community might join in 

establishing a central identifying bureau to which 
all local firms could refer when asked to cash 
payroll checks. The bureau could easily Verify 
any check by referring to pay numbers. 


- 
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USE OF COLLECTION SERVICE 


A Feature of a Sound Consumer Credit Policy 


JAMES C. DOCKERAY, Small Business Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


ie FORMULATING your credit policy it is 
important to draft a definite follow-up plan 
for those accounts which become past due. Al- 
though merchants have differing policies as to 
when an account actually becomes past due, it is 
generally agreed that if there has been no remit- 
tance by your customer within 30 days following 
the receipt of your bill some action should be 
taken. 


To begin the procedure. the .merchant should send an 
additional statement at the end of the regular billing 
period. The theory behind this step is that many charge 
customers are somewhat lax in paying their bills prompt- 
ly, even though they have every intention of eventually 
paying them. The second statement is merely used to 
remind the purchaser that the bill is not yet paid. 

If he does not respond to the second notice or if 
the account is permitted to lie dormant for a period 
of 60 days from the receipt of the original bill, it should 
then be classified as a past due account. Experience 
has proved that as accounts age they become more diff- 
cult to collect and losses are higher. For example, i 
is said that a current account dollar shrinks to 90 cents 
at the end of 3 months, to 50 cents at the end of 6 
months, and by the end of a year’s delinquency it is 
down to 30 cents in value. This makes it important to 
take some definite early action toward collection. Such 
action may take the form of a friendly letter, a personal 
telephone call, or, depending upon the size of the account, 
a personal call at the home of the customer. 

The proceeding varies depending on the length of 
time the customer has been dealing with you, the amount 
owing, and the frequency with which the customer uses 
your store. If he is an old customer, or if he uses your 
store to a great extent, it would be unwise to deal as 
firmly with him as you would with a new or an infre- 
quent purchaser. 

The action taken also depends upon the time you 
have to give to collection procedures. Most small 
merchants are extremely busy people who must devote 
attention to all the various problems in operating a 
business. Frequently, they find it difficult to follow 

Reprints of this article may be obtained from the Associated 


Credit Bureaus of America, 1218 Olive Street, St. Louis 3, Mo., 
at $10.00 per thousand.—Ed. 


up properly on delinquent accounts. If you find this 
true in your business, you face the alternatives of (1) 
excessive losses through charging off bad debts or (2) 
turning to an outside collection specialist. For practical 
purposes, collection specialists may be classified as at- 
torneys and collection service agencies. 

Most attorneys will accept accounts for collection. 
An attorney will perform the steps, such as letters, 
phone calls, or personal visits, normally taken by the 
credit department of a large retail organization. He 
can also threaten suit and, when necessary, bring suit 
in an effort to collect the outstanding accounts. An 
attorney is usually regarded as the most positive means 
that can be taken to collect delinquent accounts. 

The added advantage of retaining a lawyer is that 
they are available throughout the country in nearly 
every town, small as well as large. Many attorneys 
give competent collection service, the use of which should 
not be ignored. The employment of an attorney, how- 
ever, is the step which might alienate your customer. 
and should usually be used as a last resort when there 
is no hope of recovery by other means. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that small consumer accounts ordi- 
narily are not handled by lawyers. 

In all the larger communities, merchants have avail- 
able one or more reliable collection services. There 
are several reasons why a good collection service can be 
helpful: 1. It specializes in collecting past due accounts. 
It is equipped with all the necessary tools to do a success- 
ful job. 2. Definite procedures and methods proved 
through years of experience have been set up to handle 
each type of account and each type of debtor. 3. Many 
collection services maintain afhliations with local credit 
bureaus, which provide the collection service with all 
available information regarding the debtor, including 
the stores with which he has accounts. The collection 
service can frequently use this information in convincing 
the debtor of the importance of maintaining a good credit 
record. 
for forwarding your account to any_part of the country 
when your debtor has left the city. Ability to locate 
debtors is also made possible through this affiliation. 

Taking into consideration the fact that your accounts 
have already become past due and that during this time 
there has been no indication received from the debtor 
of his intention to pay, some definite action must be 


4. A good collection service has the facilities j 
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taken. In the majority of cases you will find that the 
loss resulting from bad debts will far exceed the cost 
of turning the accounts over to a collection service. 

Generally speaking, collection rates depend upon the 
size and the age of the account. The type of account 
might have some bearing on the rate charged. Those 
agencies whose rates might seem high to you at first 
glance will, in many instances, offer a more complete 
service. In any event, it is important for you to go 
beyond the rate schedule to determine whether or not 
you should use that particular service. 

The average collection service will show a good per- 
centage of recovery. Here again it is impossible to 
quote a definite percentage on which to base your judg- 
ment, as results are dependent upon the type of business 
that is handled. Naturally, if a large number of skips 
are turned over to the collection service, a high per- 
centage of recovery should not be expected. Accounts 
that have been permitted to age an unusually long time 
are also much more difficult to collect. A sincere effort 
to collect each account should be expected, however. 


Definite activity in an organized manner demonstrat- 
ing that the collection service is devoting attention to 
each account is a good indication of the service. For 
example, each account turned over to the collection service 
should be acknowledged promptly. A specific set of 
rates should be quoted for your benefit. Periodic reports, 
f you so request, should be a part of the service, and 
finally, prompt remittance after an account has been 
paid is vitally important. 

Be sure to investigate thoroughly the collection service 
before turning over your accounts. In common with 
most types of business, all collection agencies are not 
necessarily reliable, honest, and efficient. In addition to 
the points mentioned, the following qualifications should 
be checked to determine which of the services available 
would be likely to do the best job: 1. There should be 
evidence of permanency, good community reputation, 
and adequate financial position. 2. The collection serv- 
ice should employ ethical methods in the handling 
of debtors. 3. At all times it should be concerned with 
the protection of customer good will. 4. It should be 
owned or managed by individuals well known in com- 
munity affairs and whose integrity is beyond question. 
5. It should be completely bonded to afford protective 
coverage for all local and forwarded collection business. 
6. It should have facilities to forward and receive col- 
lection business to and from other parts of the country. 


Collection Departments of Credit Bureaus 


Many of the credit bureaus throughout the nation 
maintain their own specialized collection departments. 
In addition, the bureaus work closely with the reliable 
collection agencies in the same community. Because of 
their close relationship with their local credit bureau, 
merchants frequently use the collection department of 
the credit bureau for their collection service. 


There are several important reasons which justify 
this practice. 1. The credit bureau has all available 
information regarding the debtor, including other out- 
standing accounts, most recent address, and current 
employment. With this information the collection de- 
partment is in a much better position to sell the debtor 


the advantages of a good credit record. Should the 
debtor decline to pay the account, other merchants in 
your community will be informed of the past due account 
and future credit may be extended most cautiously to 
the individual. 

2. The information available through the credit 
bureau will be of assistance in locating a skip. In recent 
years our population has become constantly more mobile. 
As a result, the problem of skips has become more bother- 
some to merchants and a large number of accounts have 
remained uncollected because of the merchants’ inability 
to locate the debtor. 


3. It is often possible for the collection department 
to set up a plan for the debtor to make payments on 
all accounts. Many collection departments specialize 
in what is frequently known as a “pooling of debts.” 
In this plan, the debtor periodically pays an agreed 
amount to the collection agency, which, in turn, remits 
to the merchants in the same ratio as their accounts 
bear to the total outstanding indebtedness. Through 
such a plan the debtor’s excess of income over expenses 
is divided among outstanding accounts. 


There is no credit policy yet devised which is 100 per 
cent foolproof. Regardless of how thoroughly each credit 
applicant is investigated before credit is granted, a certain 
percentage of accounts will become past due. When 
merchants and others find themselves faced with this 
situation and their regular collection procedures are un- 
successful in obtaining results, it is good business to 
place these accounts in the hands of a reliable collection 
service. It will be found that this practice is a necessary 
part of a sound credit policy and will aid in holding 
credit losses to a minimum. wk 
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HE PRESIDENT of the National Re- 

tail Credit Association, Dean Ashby, was 
honored at a testimonial dinner held at the 
Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Nebraska, Novem- 
ber 23, 1948. The affair, sponsored by the 
Associated Retail Credit Grantors of Omaha, 
was attended by over two hundred guests 
from Omaha, Sioux City, Des Moines, 
Kansas City, Lincoln, and Council Bluffs. 
L. S. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer 
of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, and Harold A. Wallace, 
Executive Vice President of the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America were also in attendance. 
Allen T. Hupp, genial Secretary 
of the Associated Retailers of 
Omaha was toastmaster. Short 
talks were delivered by Mr. Crow- 
der on. Mr. Ashby as National 
President and Mr. Wallace re- 
ferred to Mr. Ashby’s cooperation 
with the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America. FE. F. Pettis, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. L. Brandeis & 
Sons, talked on Mr. Ashby as 
Credit Manager of the store and 
Rev. E. Wesley Perry, Pastor, 
First Methodist Church, lauded 
Mr. Ashby as a church member. 
After the short talks, Mr. Ashby ably responded and 
showed great appreciation for the testimonial dinner 
and the cooperation he has received from all branches 
of our association. He also said that it was his aim 
to bring the membership of the National Retail Credit 
Association to 26,500 members during his term of office 
which expires at the next annual conference of the As- 
sociation to be held in Boston, Mass., June 20-23, 1949. 
Mr. Ashby has been Credit Sales Manager for J. L. 
Brandeis & Sons since 1946. For 21 years prior to that 
he was associated with M. L. Parker, Davenport, Iowa, 
first as an accountant, and in 1928 was appointed Credit 
Manager. In Davenport he was chairman of the Board 
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Our 
President 


tA 


Hlanored dent, Omaha Credit Women’s 


of Trustees of St. John’s Methodist Church 
and general superintendent of the Sunday 
School ; District Commissioner for Davenport, 
of Buffalo Bill Area of Boy Scouts; member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Y.W.C.A.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Davenport Lions Club; 
and a Past President of the Lions Club. In 
1944 he was elected a Director of the 
National Retail Credit Association represent- 
ing District Six and in 1946 a Director at 
Large. Mr. and Mrs. Ashby have 
a son Warren, and a daughter, 
Lauretta. 

Shown below is a picture taken 
of the speakers’ table at the testi- 
monial dinner. Left to right are: 
E. H. Biermann, Manager, Credit 
Bureau of Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Director, Dis- 
trict Nine, Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America; Fred Chrisman, 
Credit Manager,  Rothchild’s, 
Kansas City, Mo., and President, 
District Seven, National Retail 
Credit Association; Mrs. Wilma 
Sisk, Credit Manager, Goldstein 
Chapman’s, Omaha, Nebr., Presi- 


Breakfast Club; Rev. E. Wesley 

Perry, Pastor, First Methodist 

Church, Omaha, Nebr., Edward F. Pettis, Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha, Nebr. ; Harold 
A. Wallace, Executive Vice President, Associated Credit 
3ureaus of America, St. Louis, Mo.; Allen T. Hupp, 
General Manager, Associated Retail Credit Bureau, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Dean Ashby, the honored guest; Mrs. 
Ashby ; Lindley $. Crowder, General Manager-T reasurer, 
National Retail Credit Association, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Mrs. Perdita Mockett, Drs. Stein & Strader, Lincoln, 
Nebr., and President, Midwest Council, Sixth District, 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America. 
Many telegrams and letters of congratulation were 
1eceived from members and friends unable to be present. 
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Criticism of Collection Letters 


Donald V. Allgeier, Instructor, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


ROM AN EXAMINATION of the collection 

letters used by a number of retail firms, the 
fact that they are still considerably in need of im- 
provement is again made evident. It is unfortu- 
nate, but true, that many firms which give much 
careful consideration to the granting of credit, and 
other business policies, have not changed their 
form collection letters for years. In many in- 
stances, little thought was given to their prepara- 
tion at the outset. 

It is true, of course, that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure”; and it is much better to prevent 
credit delinquency than to deal with it after it occurs. 
However, it has been proved over and over again that an 
organization which has no credit losses, or an unusually 
small number of such losses, is not getting the volume of 
business it should and could have, because of too strict a 
policy of credit granting. Losses are bound to occur. 
Therefore, the problem of collecting past-due accounts 
will always be with us. 

The smart businessman realizes that collections are a 
necessary evil and uses the methods that will collect the 
largest number of accounts, without losing the possible 
future business of the customers concerned. Since letters 
constitute one of the cheapest and most effective methods 
of collection, he can afford to give some thought to their 
improvement. 

A study of collection letters in use today reveals that 
most firms rely largely, or entirely, on form letters. In 
fact, there were no firms which did not use at least a few 
form letters in their collection series. There is no real 
objection to form letters, of course, if they are carefully 
prepared. Such a letter can. be polished and perfected 
until it has just the right psychological appeal and reads 
like a personal letter to any addressee. However, most 
of those examined by the writer were not so carefully 
prepared. It seems that few credit men really work on 
their form letters, using the results obtained to make re- 
visions and improvements. The letters remain formal in 
tone as well as in appearance—completely cold and im- 
personal. It is small wonder that such letters collect 
only a fraction of the past-due accounts. 

Also, few firms make any attempt to disguise the fact 
that a letter is a form. The first two or three letters sent 
out may well be obvious, since there is no attempt to 
single out the reader and treat his delinquency as serious. 
But after that, an attempt should certainly be made to 
make the letter appear a personal and individual one. 
When a debtor receives an obvious form which threatens 
him with serious consequences if he does not pay he is 
likely to feel that the threat is an empty one. There is 
safety in numbers, and the obvious form means to him 
that the number of delinquent debtors is large. If the 
situation were really serious, he would be sent an in- 
dividual letter. 
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Also, it is a reflection on the firm that its delinquent 
debtors are so numerous as to justify form letters threaten- 
ing legal action, and the like. Yet ail too many concerns 
disregard these psychological factors and send out forms 
up to and including a notice that suit will be brought, 
often without even attempting to fill’ in the customer’s 
name and address. 


The use of form letters is justified because of the saving 
afforded in time and money. But they can be made to 
look like individual letters. They can be “disguised” 
forms. The best method of preparation, is to type each 
letter individually, although the wording is the same in 
all. Then there is no problem of fill ins and the time of 
the writer is still saved. Some firms resort to the Auto- 
typist to prepare letters which seem to be individual. It 
must be remembered that customers are people and that 
people like to be called by name and to be treated as in- 
dividuals, not as just so many accounts in a ledger. If 
prepared forms are used, at least the fill ins should be 
made carefully. 

The letters which I examined present a number of 
examples which illustrate some of the common defects in 
today’s collection correspondence. One common type of 
obviously formalized collection series is exemplified by an 
appliance dealer in a fairly small community. Each 
letter is a printed form, with lines on which fill ins are 
to be written. The underscoring thus calls attention to 
the fact that the fill ins were made after the letter was 
prepared. Even the signatures are printed on these col- 
lection efforts, except for the final letter. No attempt is 
made to personalize the correspondence. The first notice 
repeats the terms of the purchase contract, by fill ins on 
the printed form. The debtor is asked to verify, sign, and 
return. Directions are given for payment. If the debtor 
does not acknowledge or send payment, another such 
notice is sent, urging a reply by return mail. Then a 
printed card is mailed bearing the words, “To Remind 
You—That a payment of $__ is due. Please forward 
direct to this office. Promptness strengthens your credit.” 
Two similar form cards follow. The second is exactly 
like the preceding letter, with the addition of the words, 
“At once.” The third is also identical with the others, 
but with “Third Notice” as a heading. 

Finally a printed form letter with address filled in on 
the typewriter, in an obvious manner, is sent. It reads as 
follows. 


Dear Sir: 


Your account, because of its delinquent condition, has been 
referred to me for personal attention. 

We cannot understand why you have not sent payment by 
this time as we have sent you previous notices. The favorable 
reports received on your credit standing led us to believe 
that you would make all payments promptly. 

You will force us to take appropriate action unless you 
immediately forward $ in settlement of your past-due 
installment, which included reinstatement fee. 

Yours very truly 
Due date: 
Please send your remittance 
direct to this office. 
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It would seem to be obvious that a little more friendly 
approach, treating the customer as a person and seeking 
an explanation of his non-payment, would prevent many 
repossessions. This letter is cold, stiff, and unfriendly, as 
are all the collection efforts in the series. 

A furniture store in a medium-sized community has a 
series of three collection letters to be used after statements 
have failed to bring results. The letters are multigraphed 
and the names and addresses typed in an attempt to dis- 
guise the fact that the letter is a form. This is com- 
mendable. However, the fill in is sometimes poorly done. 
One of the letters follows. 


Dear Sir: 


In going over our books we find that you have a balance 
of $ on which you agreed to pay 
According to our records, you have not kept this agreement. 

If it is impossible to meet these terms, it will be necessary 
for you to call at our office on or before 
and make new arrangements. 

Trusting that we will hear from you on the above-mentioned 
date, we are 

Very truly yours 


The second sentence in this letter is needlessly insulting 
and there are numerous examples of the use of stereotyped 
phrasing, particularly in the very bad trailing ending. 
This brings up triteness, another defect of collection let- 
ters, in addition to over-formalization and impersonality. 
Almost all collection letters at my disposal contain at 
least ene or two trite or hackneyed expressions. This, 
like the impersonality, is probably due to the failure of 
correspondents to modernize their letters and keep them 
“in tune with the times.” 


Letters in Need of Revision 


Collection letters from two large department stores 
might also be considered. Both stores use a dozen or 
more collection forms and form letters for various situa- 
tions. Both make an effort to disguise the form nature 
of the letters by fill ins of addresses, dates, and amounts. 
Both follow the sending of statements with two or three 
printed form reminders, However, the letters which 
follow are in need of revision. Here is one typical 
example: 


Dear Mr. 


Recently we invited you to make some definite arrangement 
with us regarding payment of your past-due account. 

We cannot understand why you have failed to take the 
necessary action. When credit was granted you we con- 
sidered you a good credit risk. Were we wrong? We have 
done our part but we cannot allow this delinquency to con- 
tinue. We ask that you get in touch with us and make definite 
arrangements concerning payment. 

We hope you will realize the necessity of giving this your 
immediate attention. 

Yours very truly 


This would be a good letter if the writer did not, in 
the second paragraph, antagonize the customer. No one 
likes to be told that he has “failed” to do something, that 
he is a “delinquent,” that the store made a mistake in 
trusting him in the first place. These insults will not 
help in collecting the debt, but will actually hinder pay- 
ment because they will irritate the debtor. Why does the 
correspondent place himself under an unnecessary handi- 
cap by using such phraseology? Discourtesy and lack of 
consideration for the reader’s feelings, then, constitute 
other all-too-common errors in collection letters. 


HOW TO COLLECT SMALL DEBTS—$1 Postpaid 


By Lawrence G. Greene, Lawyer. Shows you how to collect 
debts. 96 pages of valuable, simplified information for every 
individual and businessman! Mail only $1.00 today for your 
copy postpaid. 

Also publishers of How to Make a Will, Law of Real Estate, 
Immigration Law and Labor Law. $1.00 each POSTPAID! 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 401 


461 WEST 18th STREET NEW YORK ll, N. Y. 





No particular purpose would be served by quoting 
other letters at length, for the facts revealed in these few 
letters are typical of all. In summary, it may be stated 
that the most common defects in collection letters are: 
obvious forms, impersonality, triteness, and lack of con- 
sideration for the reader. All of these could easily be cor- 
rected by a little thought and the study of good letters. 

Although the following letter is a trifle wordy, it avoids 
glaring errors and does a good job. It may not be en- 
tirely original, but certain ideas should probably be con- 
sidered as being in the public domain. This letter is 
from a men’s clothing store in a western city. 


Dear Mr. Blank: 
While the amount you are owing us at this time, which is 
for merchandise purchased in December, a matter of 
three months ago, is not causing us amy concern, your account 
is now in default. This affects your credit standing. to the 
extent that our auditors will not permit you to enjoy the 
privilege of your accounts so long as it reflects a past-due 
condition. This naturally disturbs us greatly, as we do appre- 
ciate your business and want your account to continue active 
with us. 

We feel sure you want to cooperate by permitting us to 
have your check at this time for the amount of $ which 
will make it possible for you and ourselves as well to restore 
it to its customary excellent condition. 

An alarm clock never intends to offend. It simply reminds 
us of something we meant to do anyway. Won’t you accept 
this letter as a friendly little alarm clock, reminding you that 
you intended to pay your account, and permit us to have a 
check at this time. 

For your convenience you will find enclosed a self-addressed, 
postage paid envelope and anticipating your cooperation and 
thanking you for this and future patronage, we are 


Yours very truly 


Even here, in a comparatively good letter, the effect is 
marred by a hopeless out-of-date trailing ending. With 
the exception of the last paragraph, the letter is good, al- 
though the wording is sometimes rather involved, as has 
already been stated. It is encouraging to note that some 
firms, at least, are attempting to improve their collection 
correspondence. If the small, independent retailer will 
follow the lead of his big competitors, the problem will 
be solved. wk 
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SUCCESSFUL 
CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT 
LETTERS 


VOLUME Iv 








In this newly prepared Volume, we 
have gathered together a selection of 
letters and forms written for special 
purposes but which can easily be 
adapted to other businesses. 


With increased responsibilities and 
the manpower shortage there is less 
time these days for the busy Credit 
Manager to sit down and write that 
difficult adjustment, good will or 
perhaps “trying” collection letter. 
Here is your opportunity to secure a 
practical, up-to-date booklet containing 
142 excellent examples of credit 
department letters and forms of all 
types, among which are: 

e Account Solicitation 

e Collection 

@ Declining Account 

e Adjustment 

e Credit Sales Promotion 

e@ Inactive Account 

e@ Good Will 

@New Account Acknowledgment 
@® “Thank You” 


Many of these are seasonal, others tie 
in with anniversaries, etc. A letter for 
every purpose. 


Only $1.00 to members—$1.50 to 
non-members. 


BE ONE OF THE FIRST TO 
ORDER A COPY! 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
Shell Building + + St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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L. L. Meyer Directs Campaign 


Leopotp L. Meyer, a past president of N.R.C.A. 
in 1927, has recently conducted a sensationally successful 
community chest campaign in his city of Houston, Texas. 
The goal of the Houston campaign was $1,990,885, but 
the contributions totaled $1,994,002. Mr. Meyer was 
generous in his praise of workers and donors, to whom 
he attributed the campaign’s outstanding success. But 
the consensus of opinion was that the enthusiasm, the 
determination, and the inspired leadership of Mr. Meyer 
himself led to outstanding victory. 

How a campaign that was termed “hopeless” 24 hours 
before the deadline, became a signal success overnight, 
was revealed at the final victory meeting, held Tuesday, 
November 9, at the Rice Hotel in Houston. For on 
Monday the workers were $220,366 short of their goal; 
but the desperate efforts of a few, who worked from early 
morning until the final moment of turning in pledges 
on the last day, and also the magnificent generosity of 
four of Houston’s leading citizens filled the coffers with 
$3,117 over the requirements. The number of con- 
tributors to the 1948 campaign in Houston totaled 
130,672, an increase of more than 10,000 over donors 
to the preceding campaign. 

Mr. Meyer, during the course of the three-hour din- 
ner meeting, paid recognition to all: to the newspapers 
and radio stations for publicity, to the business: firms 
who paid for the lunches and dinners at report meetings, 
as well as to the workers and contributors. He said, 
“The Houston public has proven to us at home, and to 
the world at large, that it has a heart of gold; that our 
smoke stacks and factories, our industrial plants and 
commercial activities have not so absorbed our thinking 
as to becloud our consciousness of humanitarian and 
charitable responsibilities.” 

But Houston thanks Mr. Meyer. He did not, as 
Chairman, merely lead; he pushed and shoved his workers 
to victory. Volunteers were aware of his forcefulness, 
directly or indirectly; and they agree that his salesman- 
ship had in it the quality of permanence, and the power 
He has 
been praised unstintingly in the Houston press for the 
unselfishness with which he devoted his efforts to a 
worthy cause. 


to influence workers’ in next year’s campaign. 


Mr. Meyer was for many years executive 
vice-president of Foley Brothers, before becoming presi- 
dent of Meyers Brothers, who operate a highly successful 
chain of neighborhood stores, including a store in Texas 
City. 

Minneapolis Publishes Membership Roster 

The Retail Credit Association of Minneapolis has 
prepared a brochure, including a roster of members, 
officers, and directors, as well as the constitution and 
by-laws of the association. ‘This 16-page pamphlet was 
intended as a tribute to the group of eighteen credit men 
who organized the Retail Credit Association of Min- 
neapolis in 1904. That their original objective has been 
realized is borne out by the fact that Minneapolis is now 
known as the “Prompt Pay City of America.” Merth 
E. Mortenson, Marquette National Bank, is President 
for 1948-49. 
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Roll of Honor 


Here is the roll of new National Units which have 


been organized since June 1, 1948: 

City Date Members 
Crossville, Tennessee June 18, 1948 10 
Silver Springs, Maryland July 15, 1948 38 
Troy, Alabama July 20, 1948 52 


Saskatoon, Sask., Canada August 13, 1948 14 

Courtenay, B. C., Canada September 28, 1948 62 

Kirkland, Washington September 30, 1948 39 

Shelton, Washington October 8, 1948 11 

Red Deer, Alta., Canada October 14, 1948 47 

Burlington, North Carolina October 15, 1948 17 

Anniston, Alabama November 8, 1948 24 

Newberg, Oregon November 22, 1948 28 

Moline, Illinois December 14, 1948 23 
New members reported by Districts from June 1, 1948, 

through December 20, 1948. 

District Members 
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Old Associations reporting 25 or more new members 


since June 1, 1948, through December 20, 1948. 


District City Members 
1 Montreal, Quebec, Canada 41 
Springfield, Massachusetts 61 
Providence, Rhode Island 26 
3 Atlanta, Georgia 99 
4 Johnson City, Tennessee 25 
6 Omaha, Nebraska 138 
7 Kansas City, Missouri 34 
St. Louis, Missouri 25 
Wichita, Kansas 25 
9 Denver, Colorado 45 
Salt Lake City, Utah 31 
10 Kamloops, B. C., Canada 46 
Seattle, Washington 71 
Spokane, Washington 68 
Tacoma, Washington 98 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 56 
11 Los Angeles, California 85 
San Francisco, California 53 
12 Wilmington, Delaware 33 
Washington, D. C. 46 
Baltimore, Maryland 39 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 209 





*60 Educational memberships not included. 


73 New National Members From Springfield 

The Springfield Retail Credit Association, Springfield, 
Mass., has enrolled 73 new National members since June 
1, 1948. These members were secured under the direc- 
tion of George B. Allan, Secretary-Treasurer of the As- 
sociation, by sales assistants Henry C. Fitter who has been 
in the Bureau’s employ since January 1, 1940 and Victor 
A. Biscotti, who became a member of the staff on Novem- 
ber 12, 1947. Mr. Allan has been manager of the Credit 
Bureau of Springfield for the past 24 years. The Spring- 
field Retail Credit Association has a total National mem- 
bership of 485 which is the largest in New England and 
the eleventh largest in North America. 

New Members From Montreal 

Forty new members were received from G. D. Smith, 
Secretary, Credit Granters’ Association of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada. These members were secured by 
making the membership in the Credit Granters’ Associa- 
tion of Canada and the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion a condition of their Credit School which opened re- 
cently. 

Tampa Now 100 Per Cent National 

Marian Boss, Secretary, Retail Credit Managers As- 
sociation, Tampa, Florida, has informed the National 
Office that at a recent meeting they voted to have each 
member become a member of the National Retail Credit 
Association. The new plan became effective with the be- 
ginning of their fiscal year, November 1, 1948. 

136 New Members in Omaha 

L. S. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer of the 
National Retail Credit Association, was presented with 
136 new National members while attending the testi- 
monial dinner for Dean Ashby, President, in Omaha, 
Neb., November 23, 1948. These members were pre- 
sented to him by Earl Higgins, General Membership 
Chairman of the N. R. C. A. on behalf of the Associated 
Retail Credit Grantors of Omaha. They were secured 
through the adoption of the Seattle Plan with the ap- 
proval of Allen T. Hupp, General Manager, Associated 
Retail Credit Bureau, Omaha. This plan was outlined 
in the October, 1947, Crepir Wortp. The total Na- 
tional membership of the Associated Retail Credit Grant- 
ors of Omaha is now 196 and additional members are 
expected in the next few months. 


Attention Membership Chairmen 


State Membership Chairmen are urged to com- 
plete the appointment of local membership Chair- 
men. ‘The drive for new members should be in 
full swing before the end of January. To attain 
our goal of 26,500 members by May 31, 1949, 
slightly more than 1,500 new members over and 
above cancellations will be needed. Your coopera- 
tion in attaining this goal will be very much ap- 
preciated. Good luck and best wishes for the 
new year. 





Earl Higgins 
General Membership Chairman 
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Credit Schools in California 

Reports from California indicate that the credit schools 
conducted by Past President Frank Batty have been 
outstanding successes. Approximate registrations follow: 
Bakersfield, 30; Madera, 25; Oakland, 125; Sacramento, 
65; and San Jose, 105. 

The splendid cooperation of bureau managers H. P. 
Sears of Bakersfield, L. A. Albee of Madera, R. H. 
Wickman of Oakland, A. F. Henning of Sacramento, 
and George Peacock of San Jose contributed much to 
the success of the schools. 

While Mr. Batty has received several invitations 
for January and February, and it appears that he will 
be well occupied for some time, he will be glad to re- 
ceive invitations from District 11 cities in California, 
Arizona, and Nevada, and will make arrangements to 
visit interested cities at the first opportunity. His ad- 
dress is 55 Moraga Highway, Orinda, California. 

Alvin A. Smith, Manager of the Credit Bureau of 
Hawaii and Secretary of the newly organized Honolulu 
Retail Credit Managers’ Association, is considering a 
credit school for early spring and it will probably be 
conducted by Mr. Batty. 


New Honors for W. W. Rogers 

W. W. Rogers of Chicago, assistant general credit 
manager of The Pure Oil Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Petroleum Credit Association on 
November 17, 1948, at a meeting of 300 members of the 
group held in New Orleans. Mr. Rogers succeeds Leo 
Jones, of the Arkansas Fuel Oil Company, who has 
occupied the office during 1948, the 24th year of opera- 
tion for the group. 


Past Presidents’ Night at Minneapolis 

The Retail Credit Association of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, featured a Past Presidents’ night at the Radisson 
Hotel, on Wednesday, October 25. President Merth 
E. Mortenson presided, re-introducing Past Presidents 
by biographical sketches. The original minute book was 
viewed by members, who recalled early Association meet- 
ings, when the dinners cost approximately 50 cents per 
person. Dr. J. O. Christianson concluded the meeting 
with a discussion of conditions in Europe. Past Presidents 
who attended were: Jacob A. Schloss, 1906-1907; John 
G. Maclean, 1912-1913; Milton J. Solon, 1914-1915; 
Clarence R. Chaney, 1915-1916; Charles J. Nagle, 1919- 
1920; C. Arthur Peterson, 1920-1921; Fred L. Will, 
1922-1923; Patrick H. Carr, 1923-1924; Henry W. 
Hoklas, 1924-1925; Fred A. Thompson, 1926-1927; 
Hustan O. Thayer, 1930-1931; Victor P. Chamberlain, 
1932-1933; Ben F. Collins, 1933-1934; Thomas Johnson, 
1935-1936; Herman P. Meder, 1936-1937; Carleton A. 
Wildes, 1938-1939; Milton J. Solon, 1939-1940; Harold 
R. Gabrielson, 1940-1941; Mauritz A. Askerman, 1942- 
1943; C. Ed. Youngquist, 1943-1944; John L. Allan, 
1944-1945; Milton A. Larson, 1945-1946; Kenneth 
Steenson, 1946-1947; and Gustaf A. Sandberg, 1947- 
1948. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District Two (New York and New Jersey) and Dis- 
trict Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia) will 
hold a joint annual meeting in the Hotel New Yorker, 


New York, N. Y., February 27, 28, and March 1, 1949. § 


District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Tennessee) will hold a joint annual meet- 
ing in Nashville, Tenn., April 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1949. 

District Five (Ohio, Michigan, Ontario, Canada, and 
Kentucky) and District Thirteen (Illinois, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin, except Superior) will hold a joint annual 
meeting at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 20, 21, 22 and 23, 1949. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa) will hold its annual meeting at the Muehlebach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., March 13, 14 and 15, 1949. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting in 
Dallas, Texas, May 1, 2 and 3, 1949. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting at the Glenwood 
Springs Hotel, Glenwood Springs, Colo., April 10, 11, 
12, 1949. 

District Ten (Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
Alaska, Alberta, Canada, British Columbia, Canada, 
and Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting 
at the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash., May 14, 15, 16 
and 17, 1949. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Hawaii) will hold its annual meeting in Bakersfield, 


Calif., April 25 and 26, 1949. 


Annual Banquet at Uniontown 


The Uniontown Credit Bureau, Inc., of which E. H. 
Ward is manager, held their twenty-third annual ban- 
quet on November 30, 1948, at the Uniontown Country 
Club, Uniontown, Pennsylvania. One hundred and 
twenty-six members and guests, representing varied 
businesses, and including members from Fayette, Greene, 
and Washington Counties attended. Speaker of the 
evening was F. Brian Reuter, Vice-President of the 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 





David H. Goldman 
David H. Goldman, president of the Rose Goldman 
Linen Company, died in Pittsburgh on December 1, 
1948. He was a past president of the Retail Credit 
Association of Pittsburgh, and a permanent director of 
it. He also served as Treasurer of the local association 
for many years. He was formerly a director of the 
N.R.C.A. He will be remembered for his untiring 
efforts to educate the consumer in the importance of 
maintaining a good credit reputation by prompt payment 
of bills. He is survived by his widow, Rita K. Goldman, 

three sons, five grandchildren and two sisters. 
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Albert P. Bantham Active in Rotary 

Albert P. Bantham, owner and General Manager of 
the Credit Bureau of Schenectady, N. Y., is serving as 
an officer of Rotary International, world-wide service 
organization, for the fiscal year 1948-49. As Governor 
of District 173, he is coordinating the activities of 44 
Rotary Clubs in a portion of New York. During his 
term of office, he will visit each of them to offer advice 
and assistance on Rotary service activities and adminis- 
tration. Mr. Bantham, who has been active in the 
credit field since 1939, is a Past President of the As- 
sociated Credit Bureaus of New York State, and a 
director of the Retail Credit Association of Schenectady 
County. He has been a member of the National Retail 
Credit Association for many years. He graduated from 
Union College in Schenectady and took special courses 
at the National Institute for Commercial and Trade 
Organization Executives at Northwestern University. 
A member of the Rotary Club of Schenectady since 1930, 
he served as President in 1945-46. 


H. J. Burris in New Position 
H. J. Burris, former president of the National Retail 
Credit Association is now associated with the loan de- 
partment of the Peoples Bank of Kansas City. He 
recently retired as Credit Manager of the Jones Store 
after seventeen years of service. 


R. M. Severa Manages New York Bureau 

Rudolph M. Severa, who has been Manager of the 
Cash Time Department, R. H. Macy & Co., New York, 
N. Y., since 1939, has been appointed Executive Manag- 
er of The Credit Bureau of Greater New York, effective 
January 1, 1949. He began his career in the credit 
field as a member of the staff of the Credit Bureau in 
1921. In 1926, he won the David J. Price Memorial 
Medal for highest honors in the retail credit course at 
the School of Retailing, New York University. In 1942, 
he was coauthor with the late Dean Norris A. Brisco of 
“Retail Credit,” a standard text on retail credit practice. 
He has served as President and Director of the Credit 
Bureau; director of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion and chairman of the Legislative Committee. He is 
a graduate of St. Johns University, Brooklyn, School of 
Law and a member of the New York Bar. The N.R.- 
C.A. congratulates Mr. Severa on his well-deserved 
appointment. 


Position Wanted 


Crepir MANAGER oR AsSISTANT. 15 years’ whole- 
sale and retail experience. Fellow National Association 
of Credit Men. University Honor Graduate, B.S. de- 
gree. Box 191, The Crepir Wor -p. 


Notice to Canadian Members 


Remittances in Canadian dollars may be 
made tq the office of the National Retail Credit 
Association, 218 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo., 
for membership dues or for supplies without 
the use of Foreign Exchange Control Board 
Form G as we operate a special bank account 
with The Dominion Bank, Vancouver, B. C., 
under Permit No. NS334 from the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board. 































“For many years I have greatly valued my life membership 


in your organization. And although I am now over 72, and 
have partly retired from active life in the City of London, I 
have been persuaded to retain my connection with the Essex 
and Suffolk Credit Traders’ Association and shall be glad if 
you will continue to send me The Crepir Wortp. How varied 
have been our experiences since I attended your Providence 
Conference in 1928! The one thing that has survived in full 
usefulness and efficiency has been Retail Credit Trading. This 
would not have been the case if there had not been efficient 
organizations to look after its interests. Surveying the work of 
your N.R.C.A. I must congratulate you all on the signal success, 
through the years, of your labours. ‘Lang may your lum reek’ 
(‘Long may your chimney smoke’), as the Scottish toast goes.” 
—G. Harley Denney, F.C.I.S., Accounts Secretary, Essex & 
Suffolk Credit Traders’ Association, Crouch End, London, 
England. 


—<) 

“One thing I will miss in relinquishing the respon- 
sibilities and duties of the credit office, is the associa- 
tion which I have enjoyed for so many years with 
the Credit Fraternity. I will be glad to receive The 
CREDIT WORLD each month, which will keep me 
in touch with the events going on around the coun- 
try. When the Conference is in Boston next year, I 
hope to see a great many of the members.”—L. T. 
McMahon, 168 Middlesex Avenue, Wilmington, 
Massachusetts. 


“For several months now I have been receiving the monthly 
operating statement of the Association and I want to con- 
gratulate you, not only upon the showing you are making in 
membership and cash receipts, but in the business-like manner 
in which you keep your records. Many associations which 
advocate good accounting principles are too prone to keep their 
own books in a slip-shod manner. It is certainly a pleasure to 
see that yours are on a sound and business-like basis. Every 
good management insists on complete records and always 
when I see an accurate set of books and good reports, the 
management of that concern jumps well up in my estimation.” 
—B. C. Gilbert, Credit Manager, L. S. Good & Co., Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 


e& 

“When we started a Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion in 1946 I had no idea that the first year would 
prove as successful as it has been. We have ended 
our first year of activity and have elected officers who 
were installed at our December meeting.”—L. F. 
Sheldon, Manager, Credit Bureau of Santa Fe, Santa 
Fe, N. M. on 


“We have been receiving a copy of your CREDIT WORLD each 
month, and in view of the fine articles on credit and collection 
procedure in addition to other interesting departments, we 
would like to have information as to the cost of forwarding 
this publication to our different branches throughout the country. 
At the present time we have 53 branches throughout Canada, 
with a number of resident representatives, and our order would 
be for about 57 copies per month to be sent direct to our 
different branches.”—A. E. Irving, Assistant Credit Manager, 
Industrial Acceptance Corp., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


“The portfolio for the Minneapolis Retail Credit 
Association of N.R.C.A. Advertising mats has been 
received and I wish to thank you for it. The copy 
has been excellently handled, as it is brief and well 
written. I am sure that you will find considerable 
use of these advertisements by associations through- 
out the country.”"—H. W. Hokilas, Credit Manager, 
The Young-Quinlan Co, Beaneepet, Minn. 


“Thank you for sending me your booklet, ‘The Good Things 
of Life—on Credit.’ I like the material and the down-to-earth 
copywriting that went into it. You are to be congratulated 
in escaping ‘preachiness,’ which has been the fault of many 
previous booklets on credit. Your information is helpful, 
educational and easy to read.”—Charles M. Cawley, Director 
of Advertising, Beneficial Management Corp., Newark, N. J. 
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Opinions of Credit Executives 


1949 will present several outstanding problems for business 
and credit executives. One of the most important is the proper 
education of credit personnel so that they in turn can pass on 
to the consuming public information that will be beneficial in 
establishing the proper understanding of policies regarding the 
extension of credit. The experience we had in connection with 
Regulation W indicated that a national community credit policy 
had educated the public to terms. Now it is the responsibility 
of each and every credit granter to carry on this program of 
credit education. The proper education of both credit per- 
sonnel and consumer public will greatly improve collection 
turnover and reduce overbuying, for customers will realize 
that credit granters are quite serious about having accounts 
paid according to their terms. This will likewise discourage 
fraudulent buying because more people will know that the 
credit granters are cooperating and on the alert for such buy- 
ing. Cooperation on the part of credit granters will decrease 
the number of check artists for eventually they will learn that 
the information is passed on rapidly to all those who cooperate. 
It is necessary that this education be carried on through Retail 
Credit Schools, publicity in local newspapers and radios, and 
statement inserts. Thus the public may become conscious of 
their responsibility to meet obligations promptly when due. 
After a year’s constant publicity of these ideas we should ex- 
perience a much more favorable credit condition—Dean Ashby, 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha, Nebr. 

e 2 @ 
The credit department is the most important factor 
of a successful retail business. The training pro- 
gram should begin with management. They must be 

in complete accord with every member of the credit 

department. Department managers should have a 

knowledge of the credit policy of the store, and co- 
operate with the credit manager. The credit depart- 
ment employee must have a knowledge of public or 
customer relations. They must be schooled to be 
understanding yet firm in their decisions. They must 
be trained to know the meaning of accuracy, tact- 
fulness, and promptness, and to practice what they 
have learned. Every credit department employee 
needs faith, vision, and courage.—Gladys C. Ambrus- 
ter, The Chas. V. Weise Co., Rockford, IIl. 

x kk 

Ihe most important credit problems for 1949 are: 1. More 
care in the credit interview to make sure the account is prop- 
erly opened and the customer fully understands his obligation. 
2. Extreme caution to prevent overbuying as there may be 
much of it in the year ahead, and 3. A carefully planned and 
systematic follow-up of collections and of rapidly increasing 
outstandings—Wm. A. Atkinson, Hurley’s, Camden, N. J. 

xk 
In looking forward to the coming year we should 
be guided by past experience. Credit accounts 
opened with sufficient information did not cause our 
greatest loss. High priced goods and large stocks 
caused the largest loss. The increase in installment 
accounts is about 23 per cent, whereas open accounts 
have increased 81 per cent. Closer supervision 
should be maintained in authorizing charges so 
they do not go beyond their limits. Contract in- 
stallment accounts are more secure due to the col- 
lateral and thoroughly understood periods of pay- 
ment. Firms in these lines went through the last 
depression with smaller losses, due to sound credit 
terms and without control. It might be well to look 
back a little for a surer path to follow.—L. E. 
Blowers, Household Furniture Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 
xk 

To keep our collection percentages in line it behooves each 
one of us to be constantly alert and on the job, using intelli- 
gence, courtesy, and common sense in considering the indi- 
vidual merits of each particular problem. The average cus- 
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tomer is an intelligent human being like ourselves, subject to 
the ups and downs of this old sphere. If his financial con- 
dition is discussed in a friendly manner there is bound to be 
a meeting of the minds and a likely solution to the collection 
problem at hand. If we are alert, follow our accounts closely, 
treat our customers courteously and in a friendly manner, we 
can be sure our accounts receivable will be in a healthy con- 
dition —John E. Burke, Plantation Bank of Rhode Island, 
Providence, R. I. 
x* re 


Our problem for 1949 will be to so conduct our 
credit departments that we will attract, and hold 
good paying customers. This can be done by well- 
informed credit personnel who, with genuine interest 
and enthusiasm, will sell more merchandise on credit 
and educate their customers to pay promptly.—F. R. 
Close, Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

xk 
The twin credit problems for 1949 are, everbuying and 
slowing of collections. The last invariably follows the first. 
Cost of living is at an all-time high, the competition for the 
customer’s dollar was never keener. We owe an obligation 
to our customers, not to permit them to buy more on credit 
than they can reasonably afford. If we do allow and encour- 
age overbuying, we have no one to blame but ourselves when 
we are unable to maintain a satisfactory collection per- 
centage—W. C. Durham, R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson, 
Miss. 
x ewe 


The most important credit problem is control! To 
have a system, and a personnel skilled in recognizing 
accounts that get out of the ordinary channels, 
namely, those who are overbuying and those who are 
not paying. All such accounts should be weeded out 
before they become a collection problem. It is rec- 
ognized that there are considerably more of these 
accounts than a year ago, and they are increasing 
daily. If a credit department is to be successful, it 
will be necessary to have the proper initial investiga- 
tion, prompt follow-up and particular attention to the 
new postwar accounts.—Scott Downey, Harbour- 
Longmire, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

xk * 

Credit personnel training is the most important problem 
confronting retail credit management, for there is a dearth 
of trained credit personnel today. It is particularly urgent in 
these days of expanding credit, that a well-trained staff carry 
the credit department safely through “deep waters.” There- 
fore, unceasing effort should be put forth by credit executives 
to train those engaged in the functions of their departments 
in all phases of credit procedure. Moreover, every credit 
manager should devote one evening a week to instructing 
students from his own department as well as other applicants 
willing to learn the theory and practice of our profession; using 
a room in the credit bureau if need be, to keep the cost of 
such a program at a minimum. In this way, we would not 
only have a better trained credit staff, but also a reservoir of 
help available to assist us in operating our departments eff- 
ciently at all times——J. J. Fitzpatrick, J. N. Adam & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

xk 


Good judgment, close supervision and intelligent 
application of principles learned through elementary 
education and practical experience are, as usual, im- 
portant phases of efficient credit control—F. N. 
Gould, The Texas Co., Butte, Mont. 

xk 

Hospital personnel must be thoroughly trained in order to 
fulfill a hospital’s duty to its patients. In the commercial world 
a credit application may be accepted or rejected at will, but 
a patient at the emergency ward door in serious condition must 
be cared for at once and financial arrangements must wait. 
The hospital’s obligation to furnish services to those who can- 
not pay for them, as well as those who can, creates a credit 
problem unknown to the merchandising field—Frances M. 
Herman, M.D., Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
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We have used the phrase, “We cannot grant these 
terms because of government regulations,” so often 
that it is worn threadbare. Credit procedure is no 
different now than it was years ago, when we sold 
merchandise on its merits and granted credit on char- 
acter, capacity, and ability to take care of current 
accounts promptly each month. We as credit execu- 
tives have daily opportunities to spend a few minutes 
in opening new accounts with younger customers 
seeking credit for the first time. The advice and 
counsel given in a friendly, courteous manner will go 
a long way in building better credit risks in our com- 
munity.—L. Husband, Edward F. Wahl Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

x*k 


The most important credit problems for 1949 are: 1. Team- 
work and efficiency cannot exist in a credit department without 
fully trained personnel. 2. Unless the consumer is informed 
as to the laws of the credit business, he will certainly violate 
them. 3. Collections are showing a definite trend towards 
slowness. 4. Overbuying and overselling go hand in hand and 
must be tempered by intelligent handling on the part of the 
credit granters and the consumers. 5. We have not had any 
noticeable increase in fraudulent buying. 6. We have had a 
very marked increase in the number of bad checks.—S. H. 
Johnson, Jr., Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

& fF 


The general trend toward almost unlimited floor 
authorizations seems to be growing. While a limited 
floor authorization is wise from a service standpoint 
as well as a savings in costs, to give excessive 
amounts without checking the account invites frauds 
and overbuying. It also cheapens credit. Require- 
ments are already eliminated to the extent that al- 
most anyone can get credit. Add to this excessive 
authorization and “The Pride of Good Credit” may 
eventually be lost.—O. L. Kinzer, Jack Davenport 
Typewriter Co., Bakersfield, Calif. 


x** 


[he outstanding problem facing the retail credit granter in 
1949 is fraudulent buying and the increase in the number of 
bad checks. The year 1948 no doubt will show an all-time 
high in these two brackets, and at the present rate I believe 
1949 will be even higher. The effect of wartime incomes, 
high prices, and continued labor unrest are some of the con- 
tributing factors. However, unless the merchants are willing 
to tighten authorization of charges and check ok’-ing, we can 
look forward to a definite increase in frauds and bad checks in 
1949.—G. L. Kuhnel, J. F. Hink & Son, Berkeley, Calif. 


x*t 


The problem confronting the credit granter today 

is the extension of credit as a result of the analysis 

of a credit application. Liberal views toward credit 

applications can be retained on a sound business 

basis. But the considerations are: the nation’s 

economy, especially in the area surrounding each 

granter; business expansion, levels of productions, 

wage and income scales of classified workers; buying 

trends of the public, collection ratios, competitive 

credit terms, and the applicant’s credit record as re- 

ported by the credit bureau. Literally, the credit 

granter must be a business analyst and economist.— 

Aaron Littmann, Gem Jewelry Co., Beaumont, 

Texas. 

— 2 

The credit sales promotion manager today must be con- 
stantly alert in an effort to increase business, open as many 
new accounts as possible, and keep losses at a minimum. The 
important part the credit executive has to play today is to 
educate the customer. In doing so the customer will fully 
realize and understand his obligations to the store; collections 
will improve; customers will not overbuy, and the general 
picture will be much clearer —H. M. Martin, The Addis Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The credit manager’s watchword for 1949 is, “know 
your customer.” The readjustment period is here. 
This calls for experienced and well-trained credit per- 
sonnel. Living costs are abnormal and the average 
customer is already loaded. The threat of overpro- 
duction may be a visible sign of some part-time em- 
ployment. There is fear that credit losses will be 
higher in 1949. Therefore, the major credit problem 
for the coming year will be collections. The trend in 
collecting during the last few months is tightening. 
More vigilant and new diplomatic measures will 
be necessary to enforce payment.—Stella Murphy, 
Citizens Savings & Loan Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

oF 

The major problem confronting the instalment credit granter 
for 1949 will be to properly control accounts receivable. Dur- 
ing 1948, many people over-obligated themselves by allowing 
their wants and wishes to exceed their ability to pay. Unem- 
ployment and high cost of living will probably prevent a num- 
ber of people from meeting their payments as contracted.— 
J. E. Pickler, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

| me 

One of the important credit problems to be con- 
sidered during 1949 is the maintenance of a satisfac- 
tory collection percentage without adversely influenc- 
ing sound and aggressive credit sales promotion.— 
W. B. Romney, Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile In- 
stitution, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

x*** 

Credit executives in 1949 will be confronted with perhaps 
the major problem of their credit granting careers; one over 
which there seems to be little individual control and yet one 
which will affect every operation in the credit department. 
Because the high cost of living is the most important factor 
to be considered in the months ahead. The shrinking dollar 
definitely will influence collections, increase fraudulent buy- 
ing and the number of bad checks, create more questionable 
credit risks, and doubtless hinder sales. Consumer education, 
in all its ramifications, by well-trained personnel could be the 
solution to what appears to be our most perplexing problem. 
—D. D. Rowlands, Hale Bros., San Francisco, Calif. 

x*wk 

A credit granter’s training must stress the impor- 
tance of possessing definite credit information, and a 
pleasing personality; also tactful education of the 
consumer about buying within limit. Consumers 
overbuying, and their fraudulent checks all revert to 
economic set-backs which necessitated a quick 
“change-over” from habits of extravagance developed 
during flush income, to conservative ideas, when 
facing their accumulated debts. Also, I can think 
of no better way to curb the bad check “racket” than 

to make an example of the “artist” by enforcing the 

law, or by publicizing his actions over the air.— 

L. O. Rud, Shriver-Johnson Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

x**tk 

A public utility company is a good barometer, and with 
notice of our accounts past due and losses on the increase, I 
think our greatest problem from here on will be to adjust 
ourselves to a more conservative credit policy and definitely 
concentrate on controlling the overbuying consumer.—R. T. 
Schatz, Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Washington. 

xk 
Public relations activities depend on the attitude 
of the individual. A doctor is his own best public 

relations counsellor. If doctors were to create a 

better relationship between themselves and the pub- 

lic, little desire would be left for the nationalization 
of medicine. If the girls in a doctor’s office are 
happy, like their work, know they can improve, and 
believe in the service which is being provided for, 
they will make their job breathe these feelings. Re- 
member this: always do the best possible job for the 
greatest number of people, at the lowest possible 
cost.—Harold E. Scherer, Business Manager, The 
Monroe Clinic, Monroe, Wisc. 
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The most important problem for 1949 will be collections. 
Those people who have waited so long for the scarce items 
that are now becoming available, at high prices, will be too 
easy to oversell. One of our hardest problems in 1949 will 
be to control overbuying. We will also have to contend with: 
(a) smaller incomes resulting from a return to a normal work 
week; (b) incomes that have failed to keep up with higher 
prices; and (c) temporary unemployment during which time 
payments will be harder to meet and delinquents will be more 
difficult to control—Carl H. Smith, Eugene Water Board, 
Eugene, Oregon. — 


Under present retailing conditions credit sales pro- 
motion is the important problem. Wide but intelli- 
gent use of credit is a necessity and a stable means 
of building volume. Promotion offers a more per- 
manent bond with the customer in a consumer mar- 
ket which has become his, and in which standardized 
merchandising focusses his attention on the store 
offering the most in service and satisfaction. Dealing 
with it effectively means solving its phases of adver- 
tising, policy, billing adjustment methods, customer 
contact and collections. The latter are definitely pro- 
motional in nature. And promoting charge volume 
without collections is a topheavy practice. Integra- 
tion of all these phases is vital to any successful 
7 operation —E. S. Smith, Becker’s, Baltimore, 


xk 
Only through thorough training can one become an efficient 
credit executive. These qualifications are “musts”: 1. Have 
a general knowledge of your organization. Know every de- 
tail of your office routine. Cultivate a desire to get along 
with people. 2. Know your territory; your town’s streets, loca- 
tions, and business places. 3. Be patient, considerate, but 
firm. 4. Know your credit bureau and its employees. Before 
becoming a credit executive one should work for a collection 
agency and a credit bureau. 5. Most important, be honest 
with yourself and your employer.—A. T. Sutherland, Madison 
General Hospital, Madison, Wisc. 
x* 

Through the last few years the personnel of most 
stores seem to have lost the valuable traits of cour- 
tesy and accuracy. Of prime importance is courtesy, 
for many mistakes are the results of discourtesy and 
carelessness. Therefore we must train our personnel, 
and maybe ourselves in some instances in the value 
of courtesy to customers, and accuracy in handling 
terms and figures.—J. W. Waddle, G. A. Stowers 
Furniture Company, Houston, Texas. 

x** 


The complete unheaval in employee habits, and the unheard- 
of number of people employed with attendant high wages, has 
drawn into production activities many persons who might 
otherwise have gone into retailing service. , It takes time, pa- 
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tience, and good breeding to develop the priceless qualities of 
“savoir faire,” courtesy, balance, and persistent application. 
The evidence seems to indicate a powerful urge toward a 
machine attitude, accompanied by heavy hands and absence 
of the finesse necessary in modern office procedure. Securing, 
training, and keeping the right type of personnel is the main 
problem for the current year.—Frederick W. Walter, The 
Bailey Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
* & & 

The slowing up of collections in all parts of the 
country, on all types of accounts, puts collection de- 
partments everywhere in the spotlight after an ab- 
sence of several years. It becomes necessary there- 
fore to properly revaluate this department’s per- 
sonnel and select specialists in the art of collecting, 
with ability to retain the customer’s good will, and 
still not affect future selling possibilities. The chal- 
lenge can and will be met with success, as credit 
executives have ably demonstrated over the years 
their ability to meet each new crisis with methods 
that will have managements’ full-hearted approval.— 
Jos. A. White, Harris Stores Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Opinions of Bureau Managers 


Selecting, training, and retaining a well-qualified credit de- 
partment staff is the most important credit problem for 1949. 
With competent personnel and dynamic leadership, the year 
unfolding will bring no condition or problem that the credit 
department is not equipped to meet. The principal objective 
of credit management for 1949 should be to demonstrate that 
the credit department is a genuine selling function of business 
and that its successful direction and operation can contribute 
greatly to creating and holding customer good will. Top man- 
agement, concerned with maintaining high volume, should be 
impressed with the importance of placing the credit department 
on a higher plane than it is usually accorded. Credit work 
must be made more attractive financially in order to secure 
the full benefits that the credit function can contribute when 
properly staffed—Harland C. Bush, Credit Bureau Division, 
Retail Merchants Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


x * 

Rigid training of both bureau and credit depart- 
ment personnel is one of the most important prob- 
lems confronting the retail credit granter today. 
Some firms fail to recognize this fact, and place the 
newest employee on the “credit” phone to give trade 
information to customers and to receive reports from 
the bureau. New personnel should first be thorough- 
ly trained not only to be prompt and accurate, but 
to be courteous. One trade clearance incorrectly 
given, or one report not correctly taken may cost the 
firm not only many dollars but also the good will 
of the customer.—Mrs. Pat Hughes, Merchants 
Credit Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

x** 

If we accept the opinion of economists and federal govern- 
ment experts it is apparent that a major problem facing the 
country in 1949 will be the danger of overbuying on credit and 
thus contributing to inflation. From both government and 
business viewpoints the remedy lies in credit control. The 
government has adopted compulsory control on specified items. 
Businessmen must adopt a more efficient and complete self- 
control on a cooperative basis. The extension of credit on 
unregulated items and the procedure of collection must be on 
such a justifiable basis that there will be no further reason for 
encroachment of public controls on private business. The ex- 
change of ideas, information and experiences through credit 
associations and credit bureaus should do much to keep credit 
on a level keel in 1949.—R. G. Trosper, Credit Bureau of 
Greensboro, Greensboro, N. C. 


& <= 

A major credit problem is that of securing capable 
personnel at current wages. There will be need for 
concentration on individual effort and production, 
and improved personnel training in the promotion 
and credit granting profession. There has been a 
tendency to ignore the little things that mean so 
much: customer requests and complaints, careless 
spelling of names, and incorrect addressing, all of 
which cause needless expense and customer reaction. 
These so-called little things can become big factors 
in customer relations. A provoked credit customer 
is seldom a firm booster. Personnel, Promotion, and 
Prompt Payment will be the four P’s of credit prog- 
ress in the days ahead.—James D. Hays, Credit 
Bureau, Harrisburg, Penna. 
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Collection Headaches? 


How do those accounts receivable look as you begin 
1949? If yours is a typical situation they don’t look 
quite as good as they did at the beginning of 1948. Con- 
sumer collection percentages, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board, are dropping steadily. 

Any credit granter who is doing a good job of promot- 
ing credit sales is going to have some credit losses. Com- 
petition, occasional errors in judgment and changes in 
some customers’ economic status mean losses. It doesn’t 
help to lose sleep over those past due accounts. The 
question is, what are you going to do with them? 

Your collection policy probably involves sending a 
simple reminder statement, a form letter and so on 
through a series of routine steps. But the accounts that 
I’m talking about are those that don’t respond to this 
initial effort, those that you must charge off. 


Courses of Action 

There are two courses of action open in dealing with 
those accounts. Firsi—you can follow past due accounts 
aggressively and devote much of your time to this work. 
Under present-day conditions that is impractical. You 
are too busy adding new credit customers, supervising 
credit department operation, analyzing reports and con- 
tributing to the expansion of your business to be bothered 
with correcting old mistakes. Second—you can turn ac- 
counts over to your local member of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, Collection Service Division. 

Fifteen years ago there was good reason for hesitation 
in turning accounts over to a collection agency because the 
collection profession at that time had not reached its 
present high state of ethical and service development. 
The best measure of the progress that has been made is 
the recent endorsement by the United States Department 
of Commerce through its Small Business Aid No. 472 
which is reproduced on Pages 6-7 of this issue of The 
Crepir Worip. May I suggest that you read this en- 
dorsement carefully because it presents information that 
will aid you in collecting past due accounts? 

Here’s what happens when you turn your accounts over 
to one of our CSD members. (a) It is promptly acknowl- 
edged and a complete set of records are prepared. (b) 
The account is then investigated to develop any informa- 





To do more business profitably, and to help 
locate “lost customers,” always take a com- 
plete credit application from all new accounts 














tion that may have become available since it was originally 
opened. (c) On the basis of the facts obtained in this 
investigation, the proper collection follow-up procedure 
is selected. The collection office may elect to make a 
telephone call or to call on the debtor personally. Per- 
haps a collection letter stressing the value of protecting 
his credit record may be sent or some unusual technique 
that has been developed locally may be used. 

If the first collection method does not produce results 
another will be employed by your CSD representative 
who is actually a collection expert. Collections for him 
are a full-time job, not just one phase of his duties. Most 
important of all, care is taken at all times to preserve the 
good will of your customers so that when the account has 
been paid he will return to your firm. 

Go over that collection procedure again. Can you 
afford to follow through in that way on everyone of 
your past due accounts? Not in today’s competitive pic- 
ture! Let me suggest that you set up a standard policy 
calling for past due accounts to be turned over auto- 
matically to the CSD member nearest you. Set a definite 
time limit and if your own efforts do not produce results 
within that time, don’t let the account remain in your 
office. 

Is Collection Fee Too High? 


You will note in the Small Business Aid that the De- 
partment of Commerce states an account declines 50 per 
cent in value at the end of six months! If you charge the 
account off the loss is 100 per cent. Isn’t it poor economy, 
then, to consider a contingent fee of 33% to 50 per cent 
out of line? Keep in mind that time, if permitted, will 
reduce any account to an uncollectible condition. 

Economists every year are stressing the importance of 
keeping accounts in a current condition, Why not enlist 
the help of your local CSD representative to help you 
follow this advice? Every member of the Collection Serv- 
ice Division of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America 
has met the most rigid standards of operation in the 
collection profession. His membership in the CSD places 
him on the same high ethical plane as your local bureau. 

In addition to meeting the tests of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America your CSD member is bonded 
in the amount of $5,000 for your protection. He is either 
a part of or works closely with your local credit bureau 
and through his cooperation with it is able to give your 
office complete collection service. I have the fullest con- 
fidence in unqualifiedly recommending our CSD members. 


I am sure they can help relieve your January collection 
headaches. kik 
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HIS IS IN reply to Mr. Crowder’s letter, in which 

he requested comment on the matter of discussion by 
credit groups of names of customers whose accounts are 
past due or are in an over-bought condition (owing 
more than should be owed to any given firm in com- 
parison to the customer’s ability to pay). 

It is understood that following the meetings of some 
of these local Associations, the credit men who represent 
the store members of the local Association may decide 
that until given accounts are reduced, or are in a current 
condition, they will not continue consumer credit to 
such customers at their respective stores. It is under- 
stood, however, that such credit men use their individual 
judgment in this connection and that they act inde- 
pendently of one another in whatever conclusions are 
reached as to the handling of given accounts by the 
stores they respectively represent. No concerted action 
is taken by them after the discussion period with respect 
to the treatment to be accorded any particular account. 
Depending on the status of the accounts, some continue 
to sell these customers, others put forth additional col- 
lection efforts, and, of course, some close the accounts 
temporarily against further retail purchases. 


Operating in Restraint of Trade 


The question raised by a number of the credit 
managers is as to whether or not the above situation 
operates in restraint of trade. From the fact that you 
also presented this matter to Assistant Attorney General 
Herbert Bergson of the U. S. Department of Justice, 
it is assumed that they have in mind the Federal anti- 
trust laws in making inquiry concerning “restraint of 
trade.” 

For a violation of the Federal anti-trust laws to be 
sustained in court on any charge brought by the Govern- 
ment it must be shown that there has been a direct and 
unreasonable restraint unduly burdening inter-state com- 
merce. This would apply to either criminal or injunc- 
tive proceedings brought by the Government or where an 
injunction is sought by an individual in a private suit. 
Where an individual seeks damages in a private action 
he must also be able to prove that he has been actually 
damaged and harmed, in addition to the other factors 
referred to above. Numerous cases could be cited which 
are the authority for the above basic principles of in- 
terpretation, but there seems to be no need to do so in 
this memorandum. 

From the situation as you have presented it, it appears 
that there are generally absent a number of the factors 
which would be necessary to sustain a successful action 
under the Federal anti-trust laws. In the first place, 
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there would appear to be no direct interference with 
any commerce of an inter-state nature. Inter-state com- 
merce contemplates and brings within its purview only 
the transmission of goods, stocks, securities, information, 
reports, and other commodities across state lines (see 
Associated Press v. U.S. 326 U.S. 1). It is my under- 
standing that what is involved here, upon which the 
action of the credit managers would reflect, is of a 
purely local nature, that is, the extension of credit for 
the purchase of goods at local stores. The question of 
the extension or withholding of credit would seem to be 
at least one step removed from the actual purchase and 
sale of the goods themselves. In most cases the goods 
concerning which credit is to be extended or withheld 
have come to rest in their respective localities and stores, 
and any transaction between retailer and consumer there- 
after with respect to them is of a purely local character. 
It would seem, therefore, that the activities of the credit 
managers in regard to the above situation are of a purely 
local character, and that interference, if any, with inter- 
state commerce would not be a direct interference. 

In the second place, it appears that their activities 
are not unreasonable in character. ‘The steps they are 
taking are actually directed toward the promotion of 
both the sound business welfare of the stores they repre- 
sent and of the sound business standing of the customers 
of such stores. The credit men, as I understand it, do 
not undertake to single out for their attention any in- 
dividuals or firms for any reason other than the lack of 
a sound credit standing, as reflected by the records of 
the various stores at the time they are under discussion. 
In other words, the situation has none of the elements 
of a boycott maliciously inspired and carried on against 
individuals and firms. It simply happens that from time 
to time various customers do not meet the tests of what 
is ordinarily understood as being in a sound financial 
condition. Primarily, the credit men are interested in 
protecting the solvency of their store principals. Second- 
arily, the efforts of the credit men are directed at and 
toward attempting to help doubtful customer accounts 
restore themselves to a sound financial position. When 
the solvency of the consumer has been strengthened every- 
body is benefited, the customer, the store and the 
community. 


Credit Men Do Not Act in Concert 


You also point out that the credit men do not act 
in concert with respect to the action taken as to granting 
or withholding of credit to any particular doubtful ac- 
count. Information as to doubtful accounts is simply ex- 
changed at these meetings and the credit men thereafter 
act individually in accordance with the policies of their 
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respective stores. This seems quite important, not from 
the standpoint of the Federal laws, but from the stand- 
point of averting any attack upon them which might be 
made under the State anti-trust law of the state in which 
their community is located or such an attack premised on 
the ground of violation of the common law of the 
community, i.e., where it is charged that there has been 
a conspiracy to injure the business and property of a 
customer or class of customers. These local laws vary 
a great deal from the Federal law in their terms, require- 
ments and interpretations but the pattern of conspiracy 
is generally the same under any law and it is therefore 
an important precaution that the credit men continue 
to guard their actions in such a manner that they cannot 
be construed as being of concerted or uniform nature 
for the purpose of injuring or interfering with the busi- 
ness rights of an individual or class of individuals. As 
pointed out above, under the circumstances related by 
you, it would be difficult, it seems to me, to imply that 
their activities have this effect; but in any event, it 
would be best for the various credit men at their meetings 
to do no more than discuss the statistical facts concerning 
such past-due accounts, solely so as to inform themselves 
concerning these accounts; with future action thereon left 
to their individual discretion. Where action is of this 
nature only it would seem to be approved by such cases 
as Swift and Company v. U.S. 122 Fed. 529, 196 U.S. 
375; Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association v. US. 
268 U.S. 563 and a number of other Federal anti-trust 
cases in which the exchange of statistical information 
has been permitted. 

The question of the actions of those local Associations 
which operate in borderline cities, that is, which embrace 


an area covering more than one state, at first glance 
seems a little more troublesome. By a “borderline” or 
“fringe” area is meant one where the credit association 
has members from stores located in cities which are on 
the borders of and overlap two or more states, if such 
there be. We are thinking of local Associations which 
might have memberships covering an area such as Greater 
Metropolitan Kansas City (Kansas City, Kansas and 
Kansas City, Missouri) or the Greater Metropolitan 
Washington, D. C. (Incidentally, the Sherman Act 
applies throughout the District of Columbia.) Pre- 
sumably some of the goods purchased from such stores 
are occasionally delivered by the stores across state lines 
and it might be possible to spell out a connection with 
inter-state commerce in such instances. It has been held 
that any interference with even but a small amount of 
inter-state commerce is sufficient to give a Federal court 
jurisdiction in a Federal anti-trust case. (Montague v. 
Lowry 193 U.S. 38 and Steers v. U.S. 192 Fed. 1.) 
But if it is clear that there is no intention by the stores 
or their credit men to directly boycott any individual 
or class of customers, it would seem difficult to sustain 
a case in any of those areas. There would be no un- 
reasonable action on their part. It would seem that 
such Associations whose membership and operations over- 
lap state lines should be particularly watchful to continue 
to avoid any action of a concerted nature on their part 
with respect to given individuals or classes of customers. 
We finally, however, come back to the basic fact that 
the granting or withholding of credit to a doubtful 
account is an act taking place in but one locality, i.e. 
the store where application for credit is made. xk 
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W. H. BUTTERFIELD 


ACH MONTH carelessness and forgetfulness are 

among the principal causes of past-due accounts. 
Many of the persons whose checks do not come in on 
time are perfectly able to pay their bills and fully 
intend to do so. They are honest and self-respecting— 
but slow. . 

These are the individuals most likely to take offense 
at a vigorous collection letter. They feel that such a 
message, by showing concern over non-payment, doubts 
their good intentions or questions their ability to pay. 

Of the total volume of collection correspondence, a 
large percentage is directed to customers who fall within 
this group. Care must be taken not to jeopardize their 
good will and patronage through collection pressure. 
They are good risks and regular customers; their business 
is worth keeping. At the same time, their accounts must 
be followed up methodically with reminder letters that 
request payment. 

The solution to this problem lies in courteous, friendly 
letters that induce payment without arousing irritation. 
Such letters assume that the delay has been due to mere 
oversight, and indicate confidence that the customer will 
respond at once by sending his check. 


This Month’s Illustrations ™-—~ 


The first three of this month’s examples illustrate 
precisely the type of collection letters discussed in the 
preceding paragraph. Each message contains a courteous 
reminder of the obligation and a friendly request for 
payment. Each letter avoids collection pressure and 
steers clear of negative words and expressions. 


Illustration No. 1, used by Charles Burrell, Col- 
lection Manager, James McCreery & Co., New York 
City, is a friendly reminder that produces an excellent 
response from its recipients. The letter body contains 
only 42 words. 

Illustration No. 2, used by Leonard Berry, Credit 
Manager, B. Forman Co., Rochester, New York, is also 
a cordial note that enlists the co-operation of patrons 
who have overlooked payment of their accounts. This 
message contains 65 words. 


Illustration No. 3, used by Roy Eastwood, Credit 
Manager, Van Winkle’s, Ponca City, Oklahoma, is 
another letter that stimulates payment while holding 
customer good will. Its length is 54 words. 

Illustration No. 4, used by E. L. Goodman, Credit 
Manager, Burger-Phillips, Birmingham, Alabama, is a 


This month’s commentary is adapted from the author’s 
article, “Collection Letters Have Two Jobs to Do,” which 
appeared originally in Printers’ Ink. It is presented here 
—— the courtesy of the Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., Inc., 
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letter of welcome to newcomers. Though a credit- 
promotion message, this letter seems more like a friendly 
offer of service. Emphasis is placed on the convenience 
of the newly opened account, and the letter closes with 
an effective reference to the service objectives of the store. 
This message avoids completely the fault of “we-itis” 
so common in letters to newcomers. In many cases 
readers are given a history of the firm, including its 
growth from a small beginning to a large enterprise of 
wide reputation. Notice how Mr. Goodman’s letter 
avoids the “we” point of view and emphasizes the reader’s 
interests. 


Conciseness is the keynote of this month’s illustrations. 
Each letter example is well organized and accomplishes 
its purpose without wasting the reader’s time on excess 
words. The longest message in the group contains 89 
words. The average length of the five letters is 63 words. 


acetate 


TEN POINTS TO REMEMBER IN COLLECTING 
ACCOUNTS BY MAIL 


1. Avoid curt statements that will irritate the reader. 
Examples: ‘‘We expect you to attend to this mat- 
ter today’’; ‘‘If you cannot pay this bill at once, 
let us know when you can.’’ 


2. Give your letter a human tone. It will make the 
reader want to co-operate by paying his bill. 


3. Make your letter reasonably brief. No debtor 
enjoys a collection letter enough to want to read 
a long one. 


4. Avoid trite expressions that give your letter a 
perfunctory, ‘‘stale’’ tone. Examples: ‘‘we note 
from our records,’’ ‘‘if our records are correct,’’ 
‘*please forward check to cover,’’ ‘‘please attend 
to same by return mail.’’ 


5. Make it easy for the reader to send his check. 
Enclosing an addressed envelope helps to minimize 
his urge to procrastinate. 


6. Avoid negative statements that are uncomplimen- 
tary to the reader. Examples: ‘‘You have failed 
to show us even the courtesy of a reply’’; ‘‘If you 
continue to ignore this account, we can only as- 
sume that you do not wish to do the fair thing.’’ 


7. Be sure to mention the amount of the bill in your 
letter (unless a statement accompanies the mes- 
sage). 


8. Avoid any evidence of exasperation. This only 
injures the effectiveness of your request for pay- 
ment. 


9. Make your letter appear to be individually typed. 
If it is obviously a form letter, the reader is much 
less inclined to take it seriously. 


10, Close your letter with a statement that stimulates 
action. Leave the reader thinking about the 
course you want him to take. 
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November 15, 1918 


Urs. James D, Gleason © 


617 Terrace Drive 


Mrs. Claude Hogan 
Stamford, Conn, a York 
dit- Dear Mrs. Gleason: Dear Mrs, Hogan: 
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enbe 1948 @) 
— Mr. and Mrs. M. R. Wallace 


t 
1728 North Fifth Stree 
Birmingham, Alabama 





: Dear Mr, and Mrs, Wallace: ‘ 
"Magic Ci °. 
a oe g Welcome to Birminghas, the © City" 
eo ae, aaaue 3 the South! 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


Getting settled in a new city presents amy 
Dear Mr. Elkins: 


i laces to go -- 
Bee problems, doesn't “ee At Jl 
It's only lumen to overlook « where to shop -- new 
1 ow ot On ~~ ot eee ee We should like to be one of your firet new 
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Organizational Meeting at Honolulu 


Under the sponsorship of the Credit Bureau of Hawaii, 
the organizational meeting of the Honolulu Unit of the 
National Retail Credit Association was held in Honolulu 
on October 1, 1948, with 28 charter members in attend- 
ance. The Constitution and By-Laws were adopted at 
this meeting; officers and directors were elected, and an 
aggressive campaign formulated. 

Plans were made for monthly luncheons of the newly 
organized Honolulu Retail Credit Managers’ Association, 
and a picture of their November 19 meeting is shown 
below, right. The colorful aloha shirts worn by the men 
are standard apparel in the Islands, chosen as much 
for the brightness and gaiety of color and pattern as 
for comfort. Since November 19 happened to occur in 
“Aloha Week,” Hawaii’s Makihiki Festival, the shirts 
were somewhat more in predominance than usual. 

Members of the association, representing the leading 
firms in Honolulu, are approaching their task of combat- 
ing unsound: credit practices, and of analyzing the 
problems of credit management, with an enthusiasm 
Through their office 
manager, K. E. Block, they have conveyed cordial greet- 
ings to their “older brothers” in credit practice, in 
the Hawaiian phrases “Aloha” (Hello), and “Mahalo 
Nui Loa” (very great thanks), “for the helping hand 
that was unknowingly extended.” 


clearly indicative of success. 


In the left photograph below, left to right, are: 
(seated) Alvin A. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer, Manager, 
Credit Bureau of Hawaii; Spencer Murphy, President, 
Assistant “Treasurer, Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Ltd.; 
Joseph K. Tom, Vice-President, Manager, Honolulu 
Finance & Thrift Co., Ltd. Standing, left to right: 
directors Warren Johnson, Credit Manager, Schuman 
Carriage Co., Ltd.; Ramshand Watumull, Partner, East 
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India Store; Joseph D. Aiken, Assistant Credit Manager, 
Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd.; Herbert Reslar, Credit 
Manager, The Liberty House; and Clarence Short, 
Credit Manager, American Factors, Ltd. Dan E. Dor- 
man, Bishop National Bank at Honolulu, not pictured, 
is also a director. 
Dallas, Texas 

The Dallas Retail Credit Managers’ Association 
elected the following officers and directors for the coming 
year: President, E. P. Kirkpatrick, Fakes and Co.; 
First Vice-President, R. A. Jackson, Volk Brothers; 
Second Vice-President, C. T. Hosmer, Fishburn Cleaners; 
Secretary, J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., Merchants Retail Credit 
Association; Assistant Secretary, Chellie Sue Bragg, 
Merchants Retail Credit Association; and Treasurer, 
W. O. Frosch, National City Bank. Directors: S. J. 
Barrett, Magnolia Petroleum Company; H. C. Latimer, 
The Dorsey Company; C. B. Edwards, Shaw Jewelry 
Company; E. B. Massengill, Lone Star Gas Company; 
LeTrude McIntyre, Texas & Pacific Railway Company ; 
John O. Tisdale, The Texas Company; Mildred Ponder, 


‘Dr. Elliott Mendenhall; Helen Hutchinson, Hunt’s 


Department Store; F. M. Boyd, Anderson Furniture 
Company; Mrs. R. T. Inman, Inman Radio Shop; W. 
R. Elliott, Hesse Envelope Co.; and F. Wm. Johnson, 


Neiman-Marcus Company. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 

The annual election of officers and directors for the 
Retail Credit Association of Charlotte, Inc., was held 
on Monday, November 8. Officers for 1948 are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mabel Hess, Everett-Noble Motor Co.; 
first Vice-President, C. W. York, J. B. Ivey Co.; second 
Vice-President, Harry D. Snook, Snook Brothers; third 
Vice-President, E. B. Stone, E. B. Stone Finance Co.; 
Secretary, C. E. Durham, W. H. Hobbs, Inc., and 


Treasurer, Gray Dubal, Charlotte Merchants Association. 
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Paying Bills by Check 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, Chicago, IIL., 
has devised a convenient method of paying bills for those 
who want to do so while shopping at the store. They 
have provided a drop, similar to a letter drop, on the 
partition adjacent to the credit office and opposite the 
cashier’s cage with an appropriate sign which reads, 
“Please pay bills here if using bank check. Enclose check 
with top of statement in envelope provided.” The en- 
velope is illustrated below. The check is enclosed with the 
top of the statement and the cancelled check is the receipt. 
It is not even necessary to seal the envelope, just tuck in 
the flap. This service saves the customer’s time in that it 
is not necessary to stand in line to pay bills by check. 


Charge Purchase Identification Card 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, Washington, D. C., 
has introduced the use of the credit identification and en- 
velope illustrated below. The insert enclosed with the 
card and envelope is also shown. The card must be 
presented in the envelope whenever a charge purchase is 
made. Each month the purchaser receives with her state- 
ment of account a currently dated envelope to replace the 
old one. The addition of the name and address, signature 
and account number on the card enables the billing de- 
partment to achieve greater efficiency in their billing pro- 
cedure. The card is also helpful in cashing checks and 
for other identification purposes. The card must be signed 
with the usual authorized signature before the card is 
presented. 

The card and envelope were illustrated on the front 
page of the October 14, 1948, Woodlothian, a house 
organ published for and by the employees of Woodward 
& Lothrop. In addition, a two-page article is also in- 





cluded concerning the credit department entitled, “Giving 
Credit Where Credit Is Due.” Pictures of Frank P. 
Scott, Credit Manager, and E. M. Arthur, Assistant 
Credit Manager, are shown along with six other illustra- 
tions of the various operations of the credit department. 
Mr. Scott has been associated with Woodward & Lothrop 
for more than 50 years and is a former director of the 
National Retail Credit Association representing District 


12. 


The article said in part, “All charges, whether from 
the Main Store or one of the Branch Stores, are author- 
ized directly from the ledger sheet housed in the new 
twenty-four Diebold desks in the Service Building. Each 
desk has a capacity of 8,000 accounts and cortains 16 
drawers for active accounts and eight small drawers for 
inactive accounts. Authorization is handled through 13 
small switchboards located one between each two desks. 
Each switchboard has four lines to cover approximately 
eight to ten thousand accounts. The average charge is 
received, examined and authorized in a precise five sec- 
onds. There are 30 authorizers, one for each desk with 
six other personnel who act as replacements during vaca- 
tions and days off. These clerks file all of the saleschecks 
as well as authorize all of the charges that are called for. 
The saleschecks are sent to the Service Building every 
night and are retained by the Sales Audit Department 
until the morning of the third day after the date of pur- 
chase when they are released to the authorizers for filing. 

“The saleschecks are filed daily in the pocket of the 
account for a thirty-day period. At the end of this time 
the file is closed and preparations are made for posting 
and mailing. Eight analysts review every salescheck in 
each account and decide whether a customer should have 
a Credit Card. They also place the proper bill which has 
previously been stamped by the address-o-graph machine 
with the name and address in each pocket.” 
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Woodward and Lothrop presents the enclosed Credit 
Identification Card and Envelope to replace your present 
Charge Purchase Identification Card. 


Please present this card enclosed in a current envelope 
to the salesperson when making a charge purchase. Each 
month you will receive with your statement of account « 
currently dated envelope to replace the old one. 


The addition of your name and address, signature, and 
account number on the card will enable us to achieve greater 
speed and accuracy in our billing procedure. This card will 


also be helpful in cashing checks and for other identification 


Please sign the enclosed card with your usual authorized j oe 
signature before presenting this card. 








WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
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Woopwarp & Lorine 
WASHINGTON Ia. B « 
CREDIT IDENTIFICATION 
Ur. John Doe, 








1601 Pennsylvania 









Sashington, D. c. 


We are most grateful for your Patronage and sincerely Fea) 
hope that this card will be of real service to you. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
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Collection Scoreboar 


a ‘ sien 
November, 1948 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
(Open Accounts) 


CITIES 


1948 


1947 1948 


HI.| LO 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore. Md 5511420 
Birmingham Ala 6111440 
Boston. Mass 
Cédar Rapids. Ia 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Columbus. Ohio 
Davenport. la 
Denver. Colo 

Des Moines. Ia 
Detroit. Mich 
Grand Rapids, ‘Mich 
Kansas City. Mo 
Little-Rock. Ark 

Los Angeles, Calif 587 
Louisville, Ky 610 
Lynn, Mass 
Milwaukee, Wis Cn 640 
Minneapolis, Minn ° 2/58 166 
New Orleans. La 
New York. N.Y c 146 
Oakland. Calif 9/665 
Omaha. Neb 545 
Pittsburgh Pa 
Providence. R. I 
St Louis. Mo 6 512 633 286 
Salt Lake City. Utah 80 6|/63 2/73 8/843 348 
San Francisco, Calif 3.7|/669/444 4|667 34 | 
Santa Barbara. Calif 678 (55) 166 102 
676\643 81723 339 


5} 604) 4 


Sioux City. la 
Spokane, Wash 
688/600 


ral Gf) 
60 2/505 


Springfield. Mass 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tulsa, Okla 
Washington. D C 


679 26.0/2 
565 32 | 


55 2/45 11506 |57.1 | 47 2|305 
604 616 294 
Youngstown, Ohio 527 oo °) 253 
486/52 5/335 0/57 8)40.7119 3/603 


Worcester. Mass 


Ottawa, Ont 
Vancouver. B C 


Victoria, BC 





66 6 |76.9/56 3} 69.5|727 |66 4423 8 |286 











INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores increased at a less rapid rate than is usual in October, 
but at the end of the month exceeded the year-ago level by 
63 per cent. Collections on instalment accounts were slightly 
higher than in the preceding month, but the percentage of 
these collections to accounts outstanding on the first of the 
month was unchanged at 24 per cent. Instalment accounts 
continued to be liquidated in approximately seven months. 
Charge accounts receivable showed about the usual rise in 
October, and at the month-end remained about one-seventh 
larger than on the corresponding date last year. The 17 per 
cent increase in collections on charge accounts resulted in a 
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e November, 1947 
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51.3 |38.1 |45.4/ 519/390 
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collection ratio of 54 per cent as compared with 53 per cent 
a month earlier. The average repayment period for accounts 
outstanding in October was 55 days; a year ago it was 53 
days. Both cash and charge-account sales showed about the 
customary seasonal increase from September to October. 
Instalment sales were down 5 per cent, although a rise is 
usually expected in this month. Cash sales, currently 
amounting to slightly more than half of total department 
store sales, increased 2 per cent over the year-period. Both 
types of credit sales, however, showed somewhat larger gains 
from a year earlier—14 per cent for instalment sales and 10 
per cent for charge-account sales.—Federal Reserve Board. 
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TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT outstanding at the 
end of October is estimated at 15,039 million dollars, 
a rise of nearly 2 per cent from the preceding month. 
Most of the increase resulted from a gain in charge 











STATISTICS 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 


[Estimated amounts outstanding. 


In millions of dollars] 



































































































accounts receivable. Instalment credit rose slightly oni. ae asintien 
during the month and the amount outstanding was END or |EXCLUD-| stores | FURNI-| HOLD | JEW- 4 
41 per cent above a year ago. The expansion in both je PR bee 
segments of instalment sale credit was somewhat wortvs | ORDER STORES STORES 
slower than in recent months. Automobile sale HOUSES 
credit was up. approximately 2 per cent and other 1944 e 
: : see 2 : 81 
sale credit less than 1 per cent. The instalment loan oe =| = ” - = 
total was slightly less than the balance at the end Ce 532 151 237 11 49 84 
of September and the decline was experienced by 1946 . 
nearly all types of lending institutions. The total a ------ 609 | 210 200 ad 6 110 
amount outstanding was at a level about one-fourth January 985 337 352 27 114 155 
greater than on the same date last year. Charge eee 1.155 4 a8 ae i 182 
accounts receivable increased 230 million during a , 
the end’ of the month'the amount culstandine was  yavmatscx—| teat | gt | Se | B | ie | 3 
the end o em m i February 581 2 
imately 14 pw r 9 ene — March 1,619 65 497 54 160 255 
pee ely per cent above the level of a year April_ 1,669 680 511 60 155 263 
earlier. ay_- 1,722 703 528 65 : 1 
aE 1,764 720 S41 88 157 278 
Ratio of Collections to Accounts Receivable? po rer ct 560 76 158 291 
~ September-_-_- 1,916 786 586 81 161 302 
sengpanaenne Agneueee os October_____. 1,922 797 583 81 158 303 
MENT TURE . " MENT 
stores | stores | “stonne | ~OP#S | stores DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY TYPE 
ci | os ~ - - pa (Percentage of total sales) 
1945 CHARGE- 
Gecember_..| 38 a4 48 46 61 YEAR AND MONTH | casH SALES | 'NSTALMENT| account 
1946 r SALES SALES 
—— 28 7 “4 54 1944—December--------- 04 4 32 
Seneary.____ 29 23 47 26 52 1945—December-_-------- 64 4 32 
| 28 23 46 24 54 1946—December--_-_------ 57 5 38 
December-___ 29 20 39 31 54 1947—December--.-_----- 57 . as 
1948 ee 55 
peers —e 24 18 36 19 53 December--_-_-~---- 54 7 39 
ary 7 9 . » - = 
March | 3 19 35 20 53 Me pebruary-----| i 40 
ease 25 19 33 20 52 March... ; 52 7 41 
aaa 24 19 34 20 52 De coubukiakinss 51 . 41 
a 24 20 33 20 52 A aE 52 7 41 
23 18 34 19 51 Ce ee 52 7 41 
OS 23 18 33 19 51 Lane een 5 ~ 38 
September__- 24 17 32 19 53 pa seal 52 9 39 
October__---. 24 18 32 19 54 September____----. 50 8 42 
nm *Ratio ¢, oiaiens during month to accounts receivable at October__-~~-~-~--- 51 7 2 
ginning of montn. 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
[Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
END OF MONTH TOTAL __ TOTAL ee ee SINGLE- CHARGE SERVICE 
OR YEAR CONSUMER | INSTALMENT SALES CREDIT aa PAYMENT ACCOUNTS CREDIT 
CREDIT CREDIT TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE OTHER LOANS LOANS 
1944 
“ae 5,168 1,840 706 192 514 1,134 1,242 1,370 716 
1945 
a ae 5,697 1,987 719 188 531 1,268 1,420 1,544 746 
1946 
“ra 7,762 2,908 1,035 366 699 1,873 1,697 2,327 830 
1947 
January____--. 9,783 4,061 1,566 581 985 2,495 2,089 2,764 869 
| PS 10,992 4.918 2°035 880 1,155 2'88: 2.2971 2°887 916 
December-__--- 13,385 6,15 2,839 1,151 1,688 3,317 2,697 3,612 920 
1948 
January 13,058 6,186 2,818 1,202 1,616 3,368 2,708 3.240 924 
February- 12945 6,249 21835 254 1,581 3.414 2'701 3,067 928 
March____ 13,391 6,498 2'986 1,367 1,619 3,512 2686 3,281 926 
April eS: aed 6.760 $137 1,468 1,699 3,632 2,665 = pe 
 ETOLED ¢ ‘958 3,25 1,536 1.722 3.700 2°661 3.2 : 
IN ccna 14,132 7.144 3.366 1,602 1,764 3°78 2'679 3,364 945 
ERT 14,170 7,329 3.480 1,689 1,791 3'849 2°699 3.185 957 
August__---__- 14.476 7.532 3,625 1,781 1,844 3,907 2,847 3,130 967 
September____ 14,761 7.718 3.774 1,858 1/916 3.944 2'856 3,227 960 
October_______ 15,039 7.748 3.819 1,897 1,922 3.929 2'872 3.457 962 
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Ghanting knedd in Canad 


C. B. FLEMINGTON . . Canadian Correspondent 





Credit as Related to Selling 


ROY HARDING, Sales Promotion Manager, Gordon Mackay & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


N RECENT YEARS retailers everywhere have be- 

come more conscious of store appearance and its im- 
portance in merchandising. To illustrate this, I would 
like to ask the question, Where do we go for a meal in a 
strange town? When visiting an unfamiliar city at meal- 
time, I think you will agree that we invariably look for 
the brightest, cleanest place to eat. Since there are more 
stores per district now than in prewar years, such con- 
siderations as cleanliness and smartness have greater 
significance. 

A retail store is like a framed picture, the picture being 
the merchandise and the frame the store. Many new 
items are making their appearance on the market, and to 
do them promotional justice so that they may reap a fair 
share of business, the “frame” will be very important. 
Each function in retailing centers around Mrs. Customer ; 
and I say Mrs. Customer because the ladies are the prin- 
cipal buyers. Statistics show that in spite of the men 
thinking they control the purse strings, it is the women 
who spend between 75 and 85 cents of every dollar. 

The first part of a store to command the attention of a 
customer is its sign. It must be distinctive to stand out 
among neighbouring signs. It carries the store identity 
quickly to the customer, particularly the prospective cus- 
tomer who has seen the store’s advertising. Next in im- 
portance is the store front and its windows. Since it takes 
only a few seconds for a prospective customer to pass an 
average sized window, the lighting must be brilliant and 
the displays must be attractive to stop her, to make her 
look. The trend today is toward open backed windows, 
so that the whole store becomes the show window, or 
display. When this is done, the interior, of course, must 
be attractive. In addition, the open store window tends 
to eliminate the trapped feeling a shopper might have on 
entering a store with closed in window backs. 

The department store is an exception to this, as a 
shopper has no fear of entering that type of store and 
being embarrassed if she does not make a purchase. Some 
department stores in the U. S. A. have, however, experi- 
mented with backless windows; I believe there is one as 
near as Buffalo. Windows must have stopping power. 
Displays, to attract shoppers to enter the store, must be 
dramatic and tie in with local or national advertising; 
and price ticketing is important. 

Once the prospective customer enters the store, it re- 
mains for the displays, the lighting, the fixtures, and the 
personnel to impress her. In the large store, it is un- 
likely that Mrs. Customer will step right into the depart- 
ment whose advertisement and window display induced 
her to enter the store. There are, however, store direc- 
tories at convenient locations, floorwalkers, elevators, 
etc. In addition, she is confronted with attractive interior 
display of the same merchandise advertised and displayed 
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in the window, probably in line of view from the door, 
Of course, there will be other displays to promote addi- 
tional purchases. 

To make displays sales-getters, they should be easy to 
see. In the past, displays in a store were largely in glass 
show cases with mirrors in the back. These displays were 
between 3” and 36” from the floor, hard to see, ill-lighted, 
or not lighted at all, and in dark wood cases. It was 
dificult to see the merchandise because of these factors. 
Displays did not receive as much attention as they might 
have because of the images created by the mirrors. There 
were some displays on top of the counter, but not the 
same as they are arranged today. 


The old ways of showing merchandise have now largely 
disappeared, Displays are at eye-level all around the 
store, and that space between 3” and now 33” above 
the floor is stock space, and all fixtures are of light, warm 
colors. The customer is now given every consideration, 
and his freedom of movement is encouraged. Aisles 
through and across the store are made wide enough to 
give customers more space and salespeople less space. 

The modern retailer believes that customer turnover is 
important. Because, if he can improve customer circula- 
tion with proper sized aisles, attractive, brilliantly lighted 
displays in a brilliantly lighted store, he stands a good 
chance of selling more people more merchandise resulting 
in greater profits at minimum cost. A well-known electric 
company has coined the phrase, “Seeing is the biggest 
thing in selling, lighting is the biggest thing in selling.” 

The actual sale might be considered the critical mo- 
ment, when the customer receives her desired purchase in 
exchange for her money. At this point her dealings are 
concerned with the salesperson, the credit department, or 
the budget plan departments. I mention this as a critical 
moment, because if the salesperson or others involved fail 
to use proper selling methods, the efforts of the promotion 
departments are wasted. 


Mrs. Customer was attracted to the store through the 
means mentioned, and she is informed about the goods 
she wishes to buy. Only a degree of persuasion or of 
convincing is necessary to influence her decision. A good 
salesperson who has the customer’s interest in mind, and 
knows her own stock of merchandise, can conclude the 
sale, 

After the decision to make a purchase has been reached, 
the transaction can be completed by the exchange of 
money, by charging the purchase to an account, or by 
arranging for budget plan terms. If cash is paid, the 
sale is complete; but if a charge account or budget plan 
is requested, more selling is required. Because, while in 
name it might be the credit department or the budget 
plan office interviewing Mrs. Customer, there definitely 
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continues to be something to sell: the goodwill of the 
store, or advantages of the credit plan the store has to 
offer. The person interviewed may or may not become a 
customer, depending upon the success of the interview. 


Therefore, assuming that you are interviewing a good 
credit risk, it is well for the credit manager to apply the 
tactics of good salesmanship: 


. Offer a friendly greeting. 

. A sincere smile. 

. Take a genuine interest in the customer’s problem. 
. Express a desire to help. 

. Be tactful. 


. Remember, that without the customer the position of 
credit manager would not exist. 


mn > whdy — 


oO 


There is a big opportunity for making greater use. of 
the retail charge account list by closer cooperation between 
the credit and sales departments. With one large com- 
pany my family spends an average of $50.00 per month. 
Occasionally an enclosure comes with our monthly state- 
ment, advertising a drug or cosmetic line. Sometimes we 
buy these items, but I am sure we could be sold many 
extras if every month some seasonal item was drawn to 
our attention. We do receive the daily papers with ads 
reminding us of these things, but experience convinces me 
that it is the constant reminder, hammering, or harping, 
that brings results. 

In Albany, New York, the merchants have had an in- 
tensive campaign to increase charge accounts. This has 
been accomplished through the use of newspapers, radio, 
and letters to account customers, asking them to name 
friends who might be interested. Convenience to the 
shopper is the keynote of their program. Most authori- 


ties believe the importance of large accounts will increase . 
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as business gets into the competitive period which is un- 
doubtedly ahead. 

The Albany group pays special attention to new resi- 
dents; after checking their credit the store sends a letter 
of welcome, informing them that a charge account has 
been opened in their name. Charge plates are made out 
for both husband and wife. The letter of welcome is 
addressed to the latter. A few days later a company 
representative calls offering the services of the store, also 
information on local facilities and services a newcomer 
might find useful. In addition, salespeople are offered a 
bonus for securing new charge accounts. To make such a 
program effective, a close check must be kept on response 
to letters sent to prospective charge account customers, as 
well as on actual sales results. 

In Buffalo a new way to buy on credit is being de- 
veloped. A system called “Bankway Plan” was instituted 
by the Buffalo Industrial Bank in cooperation with some 
200 retailers of autos, planes, boats, motors, furniture, 
household appliances, home repair, and modernization 
contractors. It was designed to simplify installment 
buying. A prospective purchaser may establish his credit 
at the bank, and receive a credit card, renewable yearly. 
He is informed as to how much installment buying his 
card entitles him, and given a directory of the cooperating 
retailers. The retailers may then grant him immediate 
credit without further questioning. The bank accepts 
full responsibility for the buyer’s credit. The buyer signs 
the installment contract with the retailer who in turn 
sells it to the bank, Payments are made by the buyer 
directly to the bank, with interest figures at bank 
financing rates; and payments are made separately on 
each installment contract. It is expected that when con- 
sumer goods are available in sufficient quantity, 600 re- 
tailers will be cooperating in the new plan. wk 





Greetings and all good wishes for 1949 to fellow members of the 
National Retail Credit Association and our own Credit Granters’ Asso- 


ciation of Canada. 


We had a wonderful year of credit selling in 1948 and the coming year 
promises even greater things in our line of endeavor. With the high cost 
of living, consumer thoughts turn more and more to buying goods and 
services on credit in order to get more out of the fast diminishing dollars. 

While our Canadian Association is much smaller than the N.R.C.A. to 
the south of us, we too cover a considerable territory from the Atlantic to 


the Pacific. 


We have learned much about credit granting from our good neighbors 
and I feel that in submitting articles for The Credit World, we are doing 
a great deal toward developing a closer tie for promoting efficient and 
up-to-date methods of extending consumer credit. 
I am sure we all appreciate the opportunity of contributing to The 
Credit World and hope that every Credit Association in Canada will 4 
arrange to do so regularly. This is an excellent opportunity to present 
our combined ideas in the only publication devoted exclusively to retail 


eredit. 





Nhkwthe- Zener, 


President 
Retail Credit Granters’ Association of Canada 


et 
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THE RATE OF BUSINESS activity has continued to in- 
crease and the total volume of transactions this year will 
reach a new peak. Most of the recent increase has been due 
to early holiday buying in the retail stores, although a con- 
siderable part of it represents higher prices rather than in- 
creased quantities of goods. Production is going on at a 
high rate, however, and employment as well as pay rolls con- 
tinue to hold up well. We are coming to the end of the most 
prosperous year we have ever had. 


THE GENERAL AVERAGE of all business and industry 
is about 8 per cent higher than it was a year ago. Declines 
in some industries have been more than offset by increases 
in others, although the variations among many different 
lines are becoming more marked. Conditions are also fairly 
uniform among the different parts of the country and the 
differences indicated on the LaSalle Map this month are 
somewhat less than normal. 


CONDITIONS ARE BETTER than the national average 
in five major areas of the country. The largest area is in the 
Southwest where a combination of good crops, high prices, 
and expanding industries as well as increased production of 
petroleum have kept business volume high. Similar factors 
account for the good showing made in the Pacific Northwest. 
Good conditions in the area south of the Great Lakes are 
due to the high rate of industrial operations, especially in 
the steel and machinery industries. Production in these 
lines is holding up even better than in most others. 


GOOD CROPS and high prices also account for the high 
level of activity in the northern part of the Midwest agri- 


@ Volume of Business Setting Another New Record @ 


cultural regions. In other parts of the Middle West, the 
bumper crops have not been reflected in as greatly expanded 
activity nor in more than moderate gains in retail trade. 
The downward trend in prices of grains and livestock is 
tended to keep down expansion in those areas. In the 
South, the large cotton crop and the moderate improvement 
in the textile industry have helped to bring about some- 
what better conditions than the national average. 


BUSINESS IS LAGGING in the New England states and 
along much of the Atlantic Coast region. Some falling off in 
foreign trade and labor-management difficulties which led to 
work stoppages in the shipping industry have been adverse 
influences in those areas. The differences, as compared with 
other parts of the country, represent somewhat smaller in- 
creases in many of the consumer-goods industries. In a num- 
ber of these lines, the expansion has been less than in the 
heavy, capital-goods industries such as steel and machinery. 


IN CANADA, the rate of business activity has remained 
about the same as it was a year ago. Because of higher 
prices, retail trade is higher but the physical quantities of 
goods produced and exchanged are slightly lower than they 
were last year. Agricultural conditions are more favorable 
and have made better advances than has industry. Crops are 
good and farm income has risen considerably. Stability at a 
high level is the predominant characteristic and indications 
point toward about the same level during the remainder of 
this year as well as during at least the early months of next 
year.—_BUSINESS BULLETIN, La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Ill. 
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A SLIGHT DECLINE in the consumer instalment loan 
receivables of the principal types of lending agencies oc- 
curred during October, bringing the total to 3,135 million 
dollars. The balances of commercial and industrial banks 
and small loan companies were down about 1 per cent from 
their September 30 levels, while those of industrial loan 
companies and credit unions remained the same and rose 
about 1 per cent, respectively. The total for all lenders was 
roughly one-fourth greater than on the corresponding date 
last year. 

kkk 


MANY PROFESSIONAL ECONOMISTS who have 
recently appraised the outlook expect business activity to 
hold up well through the first half of 1949 or longer, accord- 
ing to the WALL STREET JOURNAL. 

xkkk 


THE POPULATION of the United States is 147,280,- 
000, as of October 1, 1948, compared with the total of 131,- 
669,275 on April 1, 1940, when the last formal count was 
made. The bureau estimates that population growth this 
year will be smaller than in 1947, but larger than any 
previous year since 1940. 

kkk 


THE AVERAGE FACTORY EMPLOYEE worked 
longer hours in October to boost his weekly earnings to 
$54.64, an all-time high. This was 46 cents more than the 
$54.18 weekly average for September. 

xk*k* 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT ECONOMISTS 
predict, unofficially, that even if a moderate recession 
should come, good times will prevail for the next six years; 
because living standards are sure to remain far above the 
1935-39 level, and purchasing power would only decline 
about 5 per cent. ms 

xk* 


WORKING CAPITAL of American corporations 
reached $63.9 billion, an all-time high, during the second 
quarter of this year, according to a study released by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. The increased work- 
ing capital resulted largely from corporation profits put 
back into the organizations, and from long-term borrowing 
and new equity securities. 

xk 


FOOD for the average family of three costs $709 per 
year, an increase of I1 per cent in the past twelve months. 
kkk 


THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS reported that since 
July, 1945, when 67 per cent of all sales in Canada were on 
a cash basis, the trend has been toward an increasing pro- 
portion of credit sales among the Canadian buying public. 
A pronounced shift from instalment to charge account buy- 
ing has been evident from 1945 to the end of 1947, as com- 
pared with 1941. This tendency was evident in most trades. 

xk 


THE MONEY SUPPLY actually shrank $4.3 billion 
during the 6-month period from January through June, the 
reduction in amounts of currency and deposits held by in- 
dividuals and businesses. 

kkk 


TOTAL SALES at credit-granting furniture stores were 
12 per cent lower in October than in the preceding month, 
although some increase is customary during this period. 
The decrease was attributable to a contra-seasonal decline 
in instalment sales partly offset by moderate gains in cash 
and charge-account sales. In comparison with year-ago 
data, however, both cash and charge-account sales con- 
tinued to show decreases. Instalment sales were also below 
the October 1947 volume, the first year-to-year decrease in 
about three years. 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 SHORTAGE still is manpower. 
Present indications are that it will become tighter, not 
easier, as military forces, and rearmament programs make 
additional demands on the labor pool. Business failures in- 
crease, but other businesses absorb released workers as 
they become available. Which indicates high level produc- 
tion, full employment, strong consumer demand, supported 
by steady or rising payrolls, and little or no loss in ag- 
gregate payroll or production. 


xk 


TRANSACTION ENGINEERING is the department 
stores’ newest department. Time-motion studies are aimed 
at increasing transactions per employee, behind scenes as 
well as on sales floors. One big city store reports annual 
saving of $145,000, mostly in payroll, by installation of 
$80,000 worth of billing machinery. Studies in warehous- 
ing seek best applications of labor-saving mechanical aids 
such as fork lifts and pallet piling. Training schools for 
sales personnel are expected to result in coverage of more 
customers by fewer salespeople. Some stores plan experi- 
ments with self-service departments. 

xkxkx* 


WORRIED JUDGES complain that bankruptcy cases 
pile up faster than Federal courts can handle them. Bank- 
ruptcy petitions awaiting action have passed the 25,000 
mark, a 45 per cent increase in the past year. 

kkk 


REIMPOSED CONTROLS over consumer credit may 
check the rate of expansion of instalment purchases, but the 
over-all volume of such credit will probably continue to 
rise as long as demand for consumer durables exceeds sup- 
ply. The new regulation applies only to a dozen lines of 
durable goods bought on instalment credit, which account 
for approximately one-half the total purchases on credit. 

kkk 


AN ELECTRONIC DICTATING MACHINE light 
enough to be carried on trips has been developed. For re- 
cording dictation the machine employs a small plastic belt 
of ethyl cellulose about the size of a penny post card. 
Three of these belts can be mailed in a standard business 
envelope for three cents. Each is really a 15-minute voice 
letter. It can be adapted to electric energy from trains and 
automobiles, thus further utilizing travel time. 

kk 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES for 1947 equalled 
about $20 for every man, woman and child in the United 
States. However, that was not an extravagant proportion, 
since it amounted to only about 1.5 per cent of our gross 
national income, and somewhat less than 1 per cent of our 
total national sales. 

kkk 

INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE in furni- 
ture stores were down slightly in October, but remained 
well above the year-ago level. Collections on instalment 
accounts were made somewhat more rapidly than in Sep- 
tember, and the ratio of these collections to accounts out- 
standing on the first of the month moved up one point to 
18 per cent. The average repayment period for instalment 
accounts outstanding in October was 10 months, about two 
and one-half months longer than in the corresponding 
month of 1947. 

kkk 

A MICROFILM RECORDER makes it possible to 
photograph both the front and back of a document simul- 
taneously and place the two images side by side on 16 mm. 

This recorder can photograph both sides of 250 docu- 
ments a minute, or 15,000 an hour. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


vedlit Shaining 


HE AIM of any trustworthy trade organization is to uncover, develop, 

and train apprentices to maintain and improve present standards, there- 
by not only earning a progressive livelihood for themselves, but also advanc- 
ing the goals of the craft itself. 

The National Retail Credit Association is such an organization, and one 
of its highest aims is to suggest and furnish the proper programs and in- 
struments for the training, development, and encouragement both of the be- 
ginner and the advanced worker as well. 

Upon the local credit and merchants associations rests the responsibility 
for the proper follow through of these suggestions. The highest credit is 
due to these groups for the splendid performance already turned in, in estab- 
lishing the necessary coordination with schools, colleges, and other groups 
in the United States and Canada for the intensely practical approach to the 
understanding of the principles of retail credit granting. 

In its broader aspects, the profession, or trade, if you will, is most exact- 
ing in its demands for specialized knowledge on the part of its members if a 
satisfactory operation is to be expected. 

The latest tool offered the craft is Retail Credit Management by Dr. 
Clyde William Phelps, due for release about March, 1949. This book ap- 
proaches credit problems from the management viewpoint, or the “why” for 
everything. Its companion text, Retail Credit Fundamentals, explains the 
“how” for the solution of the host of problems which arise. 

The need for competent credit office clerks is so acute now that local 
associations and individual stores should exert every effort to make possible 
the training of new employees. 

Your National Association has available a splendid list of highly prac- 
tical and modern texts to help the ambitious student on the way, and cover 
the situation from the most elementary to the most advanced viewpoint. 

Important Steps in Retail Credit Operation, by Dr. Clyde William 

Phelps, 1947, price $1.50. 

Retail Credit Fundamentals, by Dr. Clyde William Phelps, revised 

edition 1947, price $5.00. 

Streamlined Letters, by Waldo J. Marra, 1940, price $5.00. 

How to Write Good Credit Letters, by Willam H. Butterfield, en- 

larged edition 1947, price $2.25. 

Credit and Collection Letters, by William H. Butterfield, 1947, price 

$1.50. 

The Promotion and Control of Retail Credit, by Dean Ashby, 1947, 

price $2.00. 





In the important years ahead of us, your wholehearted assistance would 
be of tremendous help in achieving the common aim of improving the 
standards of.credit operation. Your National office is open to any workable 
suggestions to bring about this desirable end, which, after all, is for your 
particular benefits. 


Frederick W. Walter, Chairman 
Educational Committee 
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